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[From the Yankee. 
THE SLEEPER. 


quittEN THE DAY AFTER THE FUNBRAL OF BYRON. 


good above the sea. I heard the roar 
Of waters far below me. On the shore 
A warrior-ship, with all ber banners torn, 
Her broad sails flying loose, lay overborne — 
Dy cumbling surges. She had swept the main, 
Broved the loud thunder—stood the Murricane ; 
Tobe, when all ber danger was o’erpast, @ 
Upon er native shere, in wreck and ruin cast. 


thonght of Greece—the proud one dead ; 
: eeruck—with his heart in flower; 
Wrecked—with bia bright wings all outspread, 
his descent, 
From that forbidden firmament, 
Oer which he vent, 
Like some Archangel ia his power : 


_ The everlasting ocean lay 
Below my weary eyes 5 
While overhead there rolled away 
The e ing skies ; 


A thousand birds around me flew, 
Emerging from’the distant bine, 
Like spirits from thasunmer decp,— 
Then, wheeling slowly, que by one, 
di ng, in the sun, 
They ieh me—and I fell asleep : 


But soon a lond, strong pet blew, 
. an armed an Wy x 
La: all on ie and wings of cote dane: 
ys broke 
About my, wohe— 
‘Aad heard a@ voice shove 
warrior-poet’s name ! 
The island- ! that came 
Far from his home, to die 
Tn martyrdom to Libeity : 


was 
Above me rolled a Grecian sky ; 
Grecian isles weve spread, 


with shadowy dead 
“Tle 


throne 
a dead man, that I knew A 
>= —— his forehead wet ey pod 
then angel standing o’er Lim 
This incantation, with her winge outepread. 
— INCANTATION. 


the Spartan’s when be set 
lis foot—and met 
The Persian in array. 


: ight rain 
\ Where even the blossoms that have birth, 
Breathe on the heavens a stain— 
But o’er the rude, 
Cold Grecian solitude : 


Up, Byron, up! with eyes 
Dark as Egyptian skics, 
Where men may read their destinies ! 
Up ! in thy golden panoply complete, 
armed to meet 


The Moslem foe ! 


What ! still unmoved, thon Sleeper ! still 
Untreubled by the sounds that fill 
The agitated air ! 


__Thy set 
I ea 
proud lip c 
The — ron dn thy hair? 
Awake thee, Byron ! Thou art called 
Thou man of power ! tobreak 
dom of the nations—wake ! 


are upon thee ! Lo, they come 
Without a Gute, or bell, or drum, 
lent as death, 
a heir breath 3 


Like them of old, that crept 
On the shorn Sampson, while he slept, ' 
In their barbarian power afraid 
Of one—2 >: had betrayed ! 
Or, like the pirate-band that stole 
The sleeping God of wine ; 
Bach, as he came, throngh all his soul, 
Thrilling with awe divine,— 
N armed mult to take 


Agiant by surprise : 


Awake anointod H 
— —— 


the flowery wood 
Tremble and shake— . 











O Thou ! 


Of steadfast eye, 
And cold, intrepid brow, 
w marble amplitude 


Go up, thou Sleeper ! go with Joosened hair ; 
Go up into the cloud, and then fusbear 
To join the awful interlude, 
The wild and solemn harmony 
Of that affticted soljtude, 
Bard of the Ocean, if thou canst, in one eternal prayer ! 


What ! e 
@ Still changing *. 
Etill motionless, and pale, 
And damp and cold, =~ 
Unmoved by trumpet, prayer, or song, 
e stirring gale, 
Or noise of coming strife— 
Or thunder near roiled : 
The nations that have knowa thee long 
Unheeded marching by, 
Where thou art lying ; 
The Spartan wise—the Spartan strong, 
Scared women, with their garments fying, 
As if pursued. 
By some great multitu@e— 
Young children an about thee erying, 
And thou alone, 
Inimoveable as if—thy blooll were turned tw stone! 
Why what art > 
’ Man of the solid brow ; 
O'What ! 


' "Po alter not, - 
Nor change, nor stir thyself, nor wake, 
Though all the nations try te break 
Nay, thongh thay — 
yay y all together t 
Tb eupydiyation round 


> went spot, ; 
‘The cold extinguished ground 
Where thon art ner, 3 
—— 
overcast 
Thy » Sleeper, with a last 
most awakening spell— 
A spell of er and sorcery 
‘all dwell 
the water or the sky, 
Or an 


The vaulted mystery, 
That silent flies 
Forever o'er our upturned eyes— 
Showering the dew 
Like a shower of light 
From the beautiful blue 
Of a beautiful night : 
Pp, then, awake ! 
i thy charmed slumber ! break 
y long and sorrowful trance ! 


Now ! now ! 


vance ! 
Ye of the snowy brow, 
Each in ber overpowering splendor ! 
she young ond great, 
Superb and desolate, 
The beautiful and tender ! 


Advance ! 
Ye shadows of his child and wife, 
And thril) the sleepor into life t 


* 

Now heaven be thanked ! he lies 
of our cries. 
! Rejoice ! 
Children of Greece, — 2 

No change nor trouble come again 
To the inland bard of the deep-blue main ; 

Her Sigh, nor blast 


'o overcast 
The brightness of his name ; 
Rejoice ! Rejoice ! 


All ¢ that have loved the man, rejoice, 
"Through the — 


now 
* From the w 
Of Glory’s hill be buried ; 
And you, ye inen of Greece, 
For his heart is yours* 
time endures— 
A flame 
That will burn eternally— 
And a sound that will never cease ! 
And ye that have loved him, where 
: There's freedom in the air, ‘ 
For his beautiful 
autiful eyes, 
Under Grecian ski 


O’er the-ocean foam ; 
And called upon them that were dearest ; 
The mother and the blue-eyed child,t 
Far, far away, 
And all that in his morning smiled 
When he was innocent as they— 


O peace! 
For his loving voice will haunt the place 
Of their green repose 


t 
Of trumpets when the wind is high : 


Peace to the ancient halls ! 
Peace to the darkened walls! 
And peace to the troubled family, 
For never again shall one of them be 
A moment on earth alone ; 
A spirit, wherever they go, 
ll go forever before them ; 
A shelter from every foe, 
A guardian hov o’er them: 
O peace! 


For every trace 
Of his glorious 


Embalmed by Greece, 
And multiplied 
On every side, 
Instinct with immortality— 
His rest for aye in the warrior-grave— 
His heart in the tomb of the Grecian brave ; 
His marble head 
Enthroned on high to be‘ 
Like the best of her ancient dead, 
\4 sculptured thought of liberty— 
A bodying-forth of Poesy 
To wake the youthful, ages hence— 
The gifted of Omnipotence. 
** Byron’s heart was kept by the Greeks, the body re- 
turned to the lawful proprietot.—his w ‘ 
np yg Byron related to his wife and child. 


é 








[From the New-York Statesman.] 
WHITE LIES, 


An Essay *— mode of John Randolph, but 
e 


UrtE so long. 

There sre hundreds aud thousands in 
this world, ofthe class commonly called 
| “* good sort of people,” inveterately addict- 
ed, we grieve to say it, to what are very 
politely, and no doubt very prettily, termed 
“ white lies.” But we wish it understood 
that this subject, trifling ae it may at first 
seem to many, is of fundamental and mo- 
mentous evil to the great fabric of human 
society. We must be indulged with one 
word, however, before we proceed, as to 
the species of biped thus characterized by 
the phrase “ good sort of people”—a phrase 
of such significance, and ef such unfailing 
application, as to have become. a compo- 
vent past of the English idiom—not that 
it is to be found in eld Chaucer, that “ well 
of English undefiled,” as he has been most 
aptly denominated, nor in Shakspeare, nor 
Johnson, no, nor even in Crabbe’s Sy- 
nonymes, an erudite work, by the bye, a 
very erudite work, yet altogether imper- 
fect, as indeed every attempt to reduce lan- 
guage into mere wire- work must inevitably 
prove—but a phrase originating in, and 
current among, the makers of language, 
namely, the great mass of the people. Doc- 
tors and rhetoricians may preach from the 
rising of the sun to the going down of the 
seme, aye, and until the stars themselves 
shall wink with over-watching, (ae the 
poet says,) but they cannot convince us, 
though they should ta‘k in Greek, Hebrew, 
or Sansecrit, that there is any more legiti- 
mate school of philology than the active 
theatre of life—where, chiefly it is, that 





language forms a currency and a coin. 


| the Honorable Mr. Everett tor example— 


How would a protessor of belles lettres, 


we hope he will nottake offence at being 


—be understood in one of his classical 
flights ata congregation of dealers in the 
hop market, or among the board of mana- 
gers of a hob nail factory, or the opera- 
tives in a powder mill? He would filt 
them with botkeration, and they would 
steal out of his company into some com 
prehensible society. And yet he, it wil 
be said, is one of the refiuers—one of il 

inspectors of Janguage! ene of tlose tha} 
give itastamp and a value—just us M 

Patterson, the master of the Mintin Phi 

adelphia—and who has held thut office for 
twenty years or upwards —in spite of the 
old salutary republican principle of rote 
tion in office—a principle, we may add, ot 


planters of Virginia, those atern republi- 
cans worthy of the best days of Greeve. at 


good report nnd through evil. report, frguii 
the days of Mr. Jefferson until the present 
time—just as Mr. Patterson, we say or were 
saying, stamps dimes and dollars, with a 
clumsy image of the bird of the sun on one 
side, and a picture of what is intended to 
be the Goddess of Liberty, but a bungling 
portrait nevertheless, onthe other ; or, ae 
they mark sovereigas—the name of the 
new-fangled guinea—though we like the 
old guinea best—in truth we like all old 
things, whether old coats, old books, ald 
friends, old segars or old wine, better than 
new onés—just as they mark sovereigns in 
England with the broad bust of the King ; 
but it is to be confessed that George 1Vih, 
looks rather more personable than the 
great German or rather Flemish bead, 
(German as to nation, ‘but Flemish as to 
style) of George III. though his father was 
amuch honester man—a blunt man to be 
sure—not so well bred perhaps, but a much 
honester man—and aman of more senee. 
The worst head, however, that we have 
ever seen on a coin, ia that of Carolus IV. 
‘of Spain—and the best, tbat of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 


Speaking of Napoleon, we are strongly 
tempted—but we forbear in spite of that 
temptation—to offer a few, a very few 
words, forthe purpose of disabusing the 
world astohis actual character; a cha 
acter even at this late day but imperfectly 
known, and not only imperfectly, Wut in- 
correctly known, in despite of the volumes 
which book makers and bovk sellers (after 
the modern mania for scribbling, a mania 
worse in itself aud in its consequences to 
the mind—we speak it gravely, and with 
the strictest regard to our words, and with 
a feeling both of sorrow and anger—than 
the spotted leporosy of Egypt to the body) 


which, as we learn from the newspapers, 
is about to be added to the catalogue. The 


urn 
stood, andtohave the reportgrs to opin 
their cars to what we say—usre spurious 
sources of information, and we are greatly 
mortified that we have been guilty of the 
lapsus of quoting them us authority on any 
point whatever ; but with all their faults, 
with all their degradation, one cannot get 
along without peeping at them now aad 
then—“ there is no. living with them nor 
without them.” 


But to return. “ Ifwehave any fauk it 
is digression”—so says Lord Byron in Don 
Juan—we forget the stanza, and are sotry 
for it, as we are sure the reporters, who 
have no more idea of poetry than a coach 
horse, will make some. mistake :—and so 
say we, in gpology of our vacillations now. 
Lord Byron is another character but little 
known to mankind. Books fave been 
written about him too; but such ay uh 
what human being having any pretensipns 
to sanity, be he Heathen, Hindoo or Turk, 
can place any reliance upon them ? They 
are compiled by such as were sattelgtes 
and spunges during his life time, and ho 
want now to draw profit even from the 
ashesin his tomb. Leigh Hunt has mg- 
mented these offerings to the morbid and 


fawning sycophant of the bard—though 
happily not his friend—the bard, with all 


tion, was not so imprudent as to petinit 
that relationship, and when addressed by 
Hunt in the familiar title of “ My dear By- 
ron,” complimented the man with the re- 
tort of “ impudent varlet”--he has written 


have the impudénce to call them white 


sat out. : 


only in detail; they commit pues 
by the grace and never stop ; do more evil 
in the aggregate than many ® man in the 
public prieons ; hut yet, complacent souls, 


people,” and—what is not a little wonder- 
ful—are so considered by others, because 
no separate piece of mischief in which 
they have been concerned, hasbeen rank 
enough to start the sleeping bells of their 
consciences. They cannot swaflow acam- 
el—no, his bump is too big and rough for 
their “ small pipes ;” but yet they swallow 
gnats enough to make up ten dozen eam- 
els, even if camels were as large as the 
Holl of Representatives, members and al} ! 
And as they are without virtue, so are they 
for the must part without talent—except in 
so far asa sly cunning nay be regarded as 





talent—apd take them all and all, 2 more 


served with the utmost vigilance by the} 
old planters of Virginia—yes, the offy 


Rome, who lave stood by the constitution, 
and its legitimate interpretation, through 


have accumulated upon it; and another of 


newspapers, to be sure—and we wish to he‘ 
en this head, to he well wedges, 


ravenous appetite of a calumnious wotld ; 
Leigh Hunt the radical and infidel ;'the’ 


his lack of that high virtue called digrre- . 


abook about his “ dear Byron” and stuf- 
fed it with lies—though_even he will not 


lies—under pretence of a philosophic can- | P° 
dor! But, es we have said, to return—or, 
if we cannot thread our way back, tu cut 
the web and reach at once to whence we 


The phrase “ good sort of people,” then, 
applies to those beings—plenty se paving 
stones—who are without a singie eminent 
virtue, or, to tell the truth—we wish to be 
scruputouely veracious, particularly on this 
topic—without any virtue at all—and are 
chiefly known for their harmleseness—that 
is, their exemption from gross crimes. 
They never shock their neighbors by out- 
rage or indecorum—they are tag aivil for 
that—they are so prudent as to be vicious 


consider theinselves quite “good sort of 






veignificant set of creatures does not crawl 
tween heaven and curth. : 
Thera is no exaggeration, ng caricature, 


thus distinctly named—itis done in honor lin this picture. These people, like true Cos- | 
to his pre-eminence—an unfortunate pre- }mopolites, have swarmed in al lautudes 
eminence we grant,but stili a pre-eminence [om the beginning ofsthe world. 


They 
are found, we blush to sidy it, even in the 
hagh-minded atmosphere of Virginia—that 
last hope of old schdo) gentility, of sports- 
pauship and of horse racing! The reader 
beth find some curious portraits of them in 
Gi) Blas, that ever fresh and true mirror of 
Auman nature, and also in the British Es- 
aeyists, anc, though last not least—indeed, 
this “ last not least” is bad phrase, a very 
I phrase, thatis, according to the rules 
@ those precise gentlemen the rhetoricians 
for they require thatsliz ladtshould be the 
best—io Anastasius, a book of infinite pow- 
rand perspicacity, notwithstanding that 
it waa written by au upholsterer, a maker 
bof mattresses and Napoleon pillows—a 
trade, by the way, as congenial to letters 
as soine of the professions, misnamed learn- 
ed professions—learned only in jargon, but 
un-learned in taste, and subjects of taste-— 
mi there are other places in) which por- 
jraits are given of those “ good sort of peo- 
fle” tuo numerous fur immediate recollec- 
Mion. ~~ : t 
After this expression of our sentiments, 
it need hardly be added, that he would not 
support such men for-any office, either of 
hovor or emolument—that is to say, if we 
knew thei, for there are some so cunning 


—i— — — 


vation—on the contrary, we would preter 
some of the most daring men that have 
ever sturtled the quiet of the world. At 
least, we should prefer a good horseman, 
Geoffrey Gambado, for example, or Purdy, 
the glorious rider of Eclipse. Again, we 
should prefer a good pugilist, Tom Crib 
‘for instance ; or that fine writer of the 
fancy, Pierve Egan, the choicest spirit of 
the age—whose talent in certain descrip- 
tions, leaves no doubt of his success as a 
Secretary of Stste. But to go further, we 
should choose a Rinaldo Rinaldini, a Con- 
rad, oreven a Captain Rolando, to any of 
those same cogging, cozening, “ good sort 
of people.” Rolando was brave iv arms— 
and though engaged in an outlaw’s cause, 
his bravery was no less admirable on ‘that 
account—and when subsequently convert- 
ed into an alguazil, he spurned the mean- 
ness of bis office,and flud again to his com- 
rades in the mountains—even asthe young 
Indian, brought up in civilization, but sick 
of it, resumed his blanket with yellow 
strings, and winged back to the desert. 
We would almost prefer “a bold-faced 
villian,” as Pierre says—we think it is Ot- 
way and not Horace that uses the phrase— 
though we reid Otway so little, having but 
a@ poor opinion of bim (differing therein 
from some esteemed critics) that we can- 
not be pusitive—we would prefer a bold- 
faced man, such as Cesar Borgia, aye, do 
not start, Cesar Borgia, for the head of our 
government, fur that place about which 
there ig now such a struggle going on 
throughout this land—than one of those 
—2 good sort of people—even though he 
should be a dialecticinn, a rhetorician, aye, 
pore Uitiha-t peofeowor sf-bultes icteres te. 
boot! Huin—can’t one spell apple pye, 
without using letters as large as the horn 
book? The only tolerable rbetorician that 
we remember to have read of as connected 
with politics, is Machiavel; and he had 
merits enough to palliate the scholastic 
bias of his mind. Let the world say what 
it pleases, we like old Nick—and we like 
him by no means the less,because the world 
hates him so much ! 

But we fear we are getting tedious. This 
however, is our last speech, and we beg to 
be tolerated—promising to become asbrief 
as possible. . 

These “good sort of people” are not 
without a precedent for their white lies— 
we believe “white lies” are the subject of 
our remarks—for, like all others disposed 
to go wut of the right way—like a certain 
government that shall be nameless, which 
is sweeping on in the pride of unlimited 
construction—-they set up “ precedent.” 
We believe that when the mind is once in- 
tent upon doing wrong, it will always con- 
trive to find a parallel to its purposes, and 
in lack of a better, will take up with Luci- 
fer himself—but be that as it may, they 
think they have a precedent for white lying. 
The fair Imogen, whilst traversing in 
Wales, has occasion to tell sundry “ sto- 
rn I ppon which she breathes within her- 


Hod do no hari by'it, I hope th 

no harm i. e 
Will pardon me” id Ms Ketel 

And this, say they, is good authority ; for 
a better soul than Imogen, never inhabited 
atenement of clay. We do not dispute 
this retnark—she is a lovely creation of the 
mind, exceeded in perfections by none,gave 
thaps the delicate Ophelia, and the 
equally delicate Marina. But then what 
is ouranswer? She was not one of the 
* good sort of people,” and so the resem- 
blance, and consequently the precedent 
fails! We-thiuk, therefore, that these 
white-liare are done up; and the cause of 
good morals owes us thanks for the dili- 
gence with which we have arrived at this 
conclusion. . 

— 
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BURNING OF HINDOO WIDOWS. 

The London Quarterly Review gives the follow- 
ing extracts from an unpublished narrative. The 
editor says—“ We vouch for our witness, and ,are 
glad of an opportunity of introducing our observa- 
tions by his description of the extraordinary prac- 
tice in question.” 

During the time I was at Poona, there 
were four instances of women who burned 
themselves on the death of their husbands. 
The first two I witnessed. I desired to 
ascertain the real circumstances with 
which those ceremonies were attended, 
and, in particular, to satisfy myself whether 
the women, who were the victims of them, 
were free and conscious agents. The spot 
appropriated to this purpose was on the 
margin’ of thé river immediately opposite 
the house in wiich I lived. : 

On the first occayion, the pile was in 
preparation when I arrived. It was con. 
| structed of rough billets of wood, and was 
| about four feet high,and seven feet square. 
| Ateach corner there was avslender pole, 
| supportiog a light frame, covered with 





as to deceive the most penetrating obser-§ 





small fuel, straw, and dry grass. The ta- 
terval between the pile and the frame, 
which furmed a sort of rude canopy, Was 
about four feet. Three of the sides were 
closed up with matted straw, the fourth be- 
ing left open as an eutrance. Thegop of 
the pile, whicls formed the. bottom of this 
interval, was spread with straw, and the 
inside had very much the appearanee of a 
small hut. The procession with the widow 
arrived soon afier. There were altogether 
about a hundred persons with ber, cous. 
sisting of the Bramins who were to ‘e@- 
ciate at the ceremony, and the rotinue 
furnished by the goverument. She was 
on horseback. She ha’ garlunds of flow- 
ers over ber head and shoulders, ands ber 
face was hesmeared with sandal-weod. 
Jn one hand she geld a logking-ylnsa, aud 
in the other a ime stuck upon a dagger. 
Her dress which w: . red, was of the com 
mon description wor by Hindoo womed, 
called a seree. Where Wie wile is with tlie 
Phoshand when he dies, she burus herself 
with the corpse 3 und in those cases Where 
the hushand dies at.a distanee, she must 
have with*ker, on the pile, either some 
relic of hig hody, or some parcel phe drovs 
he had on at the tine Btu: * In zi⸗ 
instance, the husbiaud b iu 6 ’ 
and Lad been killed at some dheabned from 
Poona. His widow had with her one of 
his shoes. She had quite a girlish appear- 
ance, and could not have been more than 
seventeen or eighteen years old. Her 
Cuuntenance was of a common cast, with- 
out any thing peculiar in its character ov 
expression. it was grave and composed ; 
and neither in he@earriage, manner, bor 
gestures did she betray the slightest degree 
of agitation or disturbance. She dis- 
inounted, and sat down at the edge of the 
river, and with the assistance of the Bra- 
mins, went tirough some religious cere- 
monies. She distributed flowers and 
sweetinents ; and although she spuke little, 
what she did say was in au easy natural 
tone, and free from any apparent emotion. 
She did not seemto pay any attention to 
the preparation ofghe pile ; but when she 
wastold that it waBready, rose, and walk- 
ed towards it. She there performed some 
other ceremonies, standing on @ stone, on 
which the outline of two feet had been 
traced with a chisel. Jn front of her was 
a larger stone, which had been placed as a 
temporary altar, andon which a small fire 
bad been lit. ‘These ceremonies lasted 
about five minutes, and when they were 
over, she, of her own accord, approached 
the pile, and mounted it without assistance. 
From the beginning to the end of this try- 
ing period, she was to all outward appear- 
ance, entirely unmoved. Not the slightest 
emédtion of any kind was perceptible. Her 
demeanor was calm and placid ; equally 
free from hurry or reluctance. ‘There was 
no effort, no impatience, no shrinking.. To 
look at her, one would have supposed that 
sie was engaged in some indifferent oc- 
cupation ; and although | was withina few 
yards of her, } could not, at any moment, 
detect, either in her voice, or manner, of 
in the expression of her countenance, the 
smallest appeuranee of constraint, or the 
least departure from the most entire self- 


the influence of any intoxicating drug, nor 
any sort of stupefaction ; and/from first to 
last, I did not see any person persuading, 
exciting, or encouraging her. She herself 
took the lead througt.out, and did all that 
was to be done, of her ownaccord. When 
she was seated onthe pile, she adjusted 
her dress withthe same composure that 
she had all along maintained, and taking 
from the hand of: ove of the attendants a 
taper, which had been lit at the temporary 
altar, she herself set fire to some pieces of 
linen, which had been suspended for the 
purpose from the frame above, and then 
covering her head with the folds of her 
dress, she lay quietly and deliberately 
down. No fire was applied to the lower 
part of the pile ; but the flames soon 
spread through the combustible materials 
on the frame. The attendants threw some 
oil on the ignited mass ; and the strings 
by which the frame was attached to the 

osts béing cut, it descended on the pile. 
The weight of it was insufficient either to 
injure or confine the victim ; but it served 
to conceal her entirely from view, and it 
brought the flames into immediate contact 
with the body of the pile. At the same 
faoment a variety of musical instruments 
werg sounded, producing, with the shouts 
of thé:gttendants,a noise, through which 
no cries, even if any had issued from the 
pile, could have been distinguished. The 


| flames spread rapidly, and burned fiercely ; 


and it was not long before the whole mass 
vwas reduced to a heap of glowing embers. 
No weight, nor ligature, nor constraint of 
any kind was used to retain the woman on 
the pile ; nor was there any obstacle to 
prevent her springing from it, when she 
felt the approach of the flames. The 
smoke was evidently insufficient to pro- 
duce either suffocation or stupefaction ; 
and I am satisfied that the victim was de- 
stroyed by the fire, and by the fire only. 





iFrom Brewster's Journal of Science for January.) 

ACCOUNT OF .7RE "PENANCE OF GULWUGTY, 
BY R. H. KENNEDY, M. D. 

J do not recoliect to have seen a descrip- 

tion by a medical writer of the Indian 

penance of Gulwugty, or swinging with 


a pair of hooks perforating the integument 
of the loins. 

On the western extremity of the old can- 
tonment of Bombay Dekkan division was 
the village of Seroor, and on the South- 
eastern extremity of the camp was the 
village of Hingny, the distance between the 
two being about three miles. At each of 
these villages was a pajado of pecuiiar. 
sanctity ; and at certain périods, as far as I 
can remember, once in nineteen years it 
wae deemed a necessary ce: remony that the 
car of Gulwugty penance should be drag- 
ged from Serour to Hingny, with devutees 
suspended from the mast turing the whale 
route. Thecar was dragged by ns many 
volunteer laborers from the spectators as 
could he yoked to it, and proceeded at a 
rapid rate, when a sufferer was ondergoing 
the torture, but it remained still in the in- 
terval of untlonsing one and fixing anot!.er, 





possession. Certainly, she wae sot tmder-| 


the whole weight of the body suspended on ; 


no progressive motion being lawful unless ' 





with a devotee pendant trom the houks ~ 
The spectntors and officiala assured me 
that such a circumetanée had never oceur- 
red as the car's being unable to reach ite 
destination through the want of mortificre 
of their flesh ; the ‘penitents or devotece 
were alwas sufficiently numerous to keep 
the hooks occupied from ohe pajodoa to the 
other. The car was four-wheeled, and 
shout the size of an English farmer's 
wagon ; upon thiswasa platform, ample 
evough to hold about twenty persons; @ 
trast twelve feet high was erected in the 
centre, across which, Guing on an iron 
pivot, was balanced treusversely @ 
about fifteen* feet in length, divided un- 
equally, the iron ring, whieh fixed on @ 
pivot, being inserted inte ic about fuur feet 
frem the heavy end, and of course, about 
eleven from the smaller. To the first wee 
snepended a square scalenf wood, capable 
of'vontaining four or five persens, and 
fupon the latter the hooks hung by @ 
chain. 

The process of the penance was as ful- 
lows. A devotee, having the Looks fixed 
in his back, as shall hereafter be desrribed, 
the number of persons that were: requisite 
to balance his weight apd the fever, tronr 
his greater shave of tie pole, geuerally 
four or five, sept into the’scale at the elors 
end of the trantérse beant, “end E 
it by their weight es low as the. pivot 
would allow, to an angle of about seventy 
degrees, they gave the cross beam a circu- 
lar motion on the pivot, by pulling them- 
selves round the mast, which they enuld 
touch, or were pushed round by other us- 
sistants, Who crowded on the platform ;— 
whilst the poor penitent, dangling at the 
fearful height of at least twenty feet frum 
the ground,was swung round with a rapid- 
ity scarcely describuble, and the car meane 
while @ragged forward by the multitude, 
tll the sufferer himself prayed to be relese- 
ed from his painful and perilous situation. 
The longest period J ever witnessed any 
one endure the torture was seven minutes 
and ‘a half, the generality were eativficd 
with two minutes, 

The total number who unilerwent the 


quired fur the car to travel from one vil- 
lage to the other, was more than seven 
hovrs.. 

The hooks. were precisely similer ig 
shape, but rather stronger thay the flesh 
hooks of the London markets, the points 
by no meane particularly sherp, nor the 
ison polished to any remarkable brightness. 
No preparatory perforation of the integue- 
ments was made previously to introducing 
the hooks ; but they were forced through, 
one after the other, wiyy ax much uncun- 
ceru as can be imagined. - The patient was 
laid on the ground, and his back violently 
rubbed with abundance of oil; this being 
Cried off with sand, another friction cqual- 
ly violent took place with soap. This be- 
ing again dried with sand, the opperator’s 
principal assistant, sitting on the patient's 
shoulders, commenced with his heels a pro- 
cess of kneading, jerking, and working the 
integuments over the loing, so as to lensen 
or slackeu them. This being done, of rathe 
er in the intervals of this process, the oper- 
alercoptinued gather} by lithe ond, 
little a fold of sent tra Tw * 
hand as would raise up the akiu for the in- 
troduetion of a scton, ard whenhe had 
mastered as much as he could with his ut- 
most exertion force ug, be then shuved hig 
hook slowly and de rately through it, 
always directing the point upwards. Oue 
hook being fixed, the other was speedily ine 
troduced on the opposite side in the same 
manner, the operation of fixing both taking 
generally about three or five minutes. Atter 
the patient had swung tahis own cuntent, 
he was taken down by the cross pole be- 
ing lowered nearly to the ground ; the 
hooks were drawn fo but without the 
least precaution to su@® pain. J did not 
observe « single instance of the skin hav- 
ing yielded or being rent. Tle appearance 
was invariably four wounds id a straight 
line, thus, 0000, the two made by one 
hoek being always four end sonretimes 
five inches apart from each other. The 
curative process was simplicity itself. The 
principal assistant again seated bimeelf on 
the patient’s shuulders, and applying bis 
heels to the wounded parts, labored to 
squeeze out any blood of lymph that might 
be extravasated. One operstor sucked 
the wounds, and another applied a kind of 
dry poultice of cow dung and tumeric, the 
Hindoo specific for every shock that “ flesh 
is heir to.” ‘The sufferer’s girdle supplied 
the bandage, which was tightly supplied 
round his loins, and he forthwith joined in 
the ceremony of swinging his comrades, as 
alert and unconcerned to appearance, as if 
the wheie he had undergone were but a 
jest. Thadan opporianity of examining 
daily, until their perfect cure, seven of the 
davotees, who were ous battalion sepoys or 
camp followers. In no one instance was 
pos formed, or did inflammation of any 
consequence whatever folluw ; nos did 
One quis his duty, or apply for hospital re- 
lief." And further, ] hed — relied 
on of nearly twenty others from distant 
villages, wiather I sent huspital eervents to 
make inquiries aftes the poor peaple whe 
swung, not one of whoin suffered iv any 
important degree beyond a temporary sore~ 
bess and stiffness io the loins. None bot a 
inedical man who has witnessed the pro- 
cess could suppose it possible that so hittle 
injury would result from so apparently 
serious an operation. The natives, of 
course, think it the miracutous interference 
of the god Cunda Row, in whoes bonor 
the torture is endured. 





A Frankfort paper contains en answer 
of Count Munster, the {lanoverian Minis- 
ter, to the challenge lately sent to him 
the Doke of Brunswick, in which the Count, 
by command of his Majesty, declines meete 
ing his Serene Highness: adding hie re- 
gret that “the Duke should have heen ia- 
duced to take a step (the sending the chal- 
lenge) which the King has looked upon ag 
« fresh offence towards bimeelf.” 


‘ 

At a meeting of the Roman Catholie Ag- 
sotiation, in Dublin, Mr. O'Connell moved, 
“ that Michel Staunton, « junior, now 
six mouths old, should Le admitted a mem- 
ber of the Association.”—Carried usani- 
mouely. 
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penance wus about fifty, and the time re- “ 
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Boston. 
__ FRIDAY EVENING, APRIL 18, 1828. 
CAPITOL CONVERSATIONS. No. tll. 
Now God he here ; who kepeth this place ? 
Now by my fayth, 1 erye you meity ; 
Of reason ĩ must sew for grave, 
My rewdnes sheweth me so homely. 
WherenSyoar pardon axt and wonne, 
Lsew you as curtesy dothe me bynde, 
* To tell this whiche shalbe begonne 
In order a3 may come best in myande. 
1 am & Palmer, as ye sre, 
Which of my lyfe muche part have spent 
In maiy a farre and fayre cittie 
As pilgrims do of good intent. The Fos P's. 


Dausle. Mr. GORHAM of Massachusetts has 
rrade but few speeches since this session begun. 
There are not many lawyers here, who have been 
as economical of the people’s money and as com- 
passionate to the patience of the House. 

Puff. No—Yet Mr. Gorham’s powers are not 
the less known. When he was in Congrcss a few 
years since, they were as fully developed as occa- 
sions demanded. He gave proofs then of his abiti- 
ties, that are not easily forgotten. His manner is 
spirited and beld—his arguments direct and forcible. 
He is well acquainted with Commerce and Com- 
inercial Law, and there are bat few in the House 
that know any thing about either. 
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and passes through life with that gencrous temper 
and contented mind, 

Which envy none their pageantry and show, 

Which envy none the gilding of their wo. 

Dangle. There i: a gentleman, now on the 
floor, whom the Speaker has designated as “the 
gentleman from Massachusetts.” In person, a fine 
exhibition of health and sirength; his trame,though 
large, appears to be compact, and the combinations 
of ease, grace, and muscular power, seem to be 
well developed in his form. 

Puff. That is Mr. DWIGHT, of the county of 
Berkshire. He is not yet forty years of age. He 
moves down the dance with easc and elegance, and 
can, like the Greek, carry the ox on his shoulders 


__NEW-ENGE! 








telligeace which he may enlighten and adorn. 


plied the appellation “ the strong man.” 
Puj. Mr.OAKLEY, from the county of Duch- 





without bending under its weight. His manners 
are courteous and bland. At times he appears, to 
strangers, to have in his cor:,position, a little of that 
sin for which the angels fell, but this impression 
soon melts away in his frankness and his obliging 
disposition. When hé first came to Congress, it is 
said, that he did not do justice te his talents in the 
TTouse, but he has since buckled to his duty and 
labored so ardently and constantly, that he takes 
rank among the first and most intellectual members 
of that body. In the last session of the nineteenth 


ess. He, too, is alawyer of about the same age as 
Mr. Gorham, precisely in the prime and strength 


in selecting a candidate for Congress in some ¢b- 
tricts, intelligence scarcely makes an item in the 
requisitions of a statesman. Mr. Verplanck will, 
have no doubt, soon get tired of the life of a polit- 
cian, and return to that employment which wil 
sive hi:n sufficient opportunities of indulging a love 
of elegant literature which he has done so much & 
diffuse amcng his countrymen, and which he is s¢ 
well calculated to advance by his pen and his ex: 
ample in mingling in those circles of taste and in- 


Dangle. There is another gentleman in the 
House from New-York, to whom I have heard ap- 


NDGALAXY. 
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of the enterprise of the British nation. 


mile square. Not the slightest hun of commerce 
was to be heard upon the site of Sydney ; now they 
have achamber of commerce to arbitrate the mat- 
ters relating to shipping; two banks, and three 
newspapers. We say that itshews an alarming in- 
crease of crime in England, because the voluntary 
emigrants bear a very small proportion to the con- 
victs. From a census taken in the year TS25, we 
find that there were six thousand one hundred and 
eighty-six males, who went out free, or were born 
freein the colony ; and five thousand three hundred 
and sixty-six females. At the same time there 





of judgement. He, too, has said but little this ses- | were twenty thousand four hundred and fifty-seven 


sion ; there has not as yet been any subject on the 


tapis which required all the streagth of the whole 
corps of talents ; in fact, there is such a disposition 
to. talk among the sinalt fry of the house for the pur- 
pose of secing themselves in print, and by the aid 


of that slave of the lamp—tue Reporter, they 
are enabled to send home to their constituents five 
or six columns of fine type in a newspaper; one 


male convicts, and descendants of convicts, and 
two thousand nine hundred and ninety-eight fe- 


unknown descent,a total of over thirty-six thousand. 
The conficts are to the adult emigrants in propor- 
tion of about three and ahalf toone. The dispro- 
portion of the females to the males in the colony is 
still greater, being fifteen to one among the convicts, 


The rapid growth of this country, while it shows 
an alarming increase of crime, is also a monument 
Thiriy- 
eight years ago, not an inhabitaut was to be found 
where there is now a flourishing city occupying a | at 


males ; making, including about twelve hundred of 


was not, asin England and other countries, contin- 
ually struggling agzinst the ambition and interfer- 
ence of -he church rulers; which kept alive dis- 
cord and consolidated an anti-religious party, ready 
es to throw off the spreading domination 
of @e Pope ; and disposing men to scrutinize the 
foundation of his power and the principles of his 
establishment. Iu Italy there was nO power, to 
oppose to the ecclesiastical ; and the mass of the 
people fell under. its rule, satisfied and pleased, 
whether Christians, or Pagans, elievers, or cere- 
monists. But when the Reformation blazed out in 
Germany and spread into the lower countries ; 
there were great divisions, among the Reformers, 
upon the doctrines of the Trinity and the Atoue- 
iuent, so that among the few, who actually became 
converts, there was wanting that unanimity, which 
could alone give them the strength requisite to suc- 
cess. . 

But, though such was the coniition of Italy en 
masse, yet a reformation had been prepating, for 
nearly three centuries, before it was excited by 
Martin Luther, among such as could read or think. 
The opinions which had obtained in different lands 
and provinces of Europe, had been carried and pro- 
mulgated frecly by pilgrims and clubs, who, before 
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the Head of the church was 
of his danger, and shaking R * 
ered his forcesinto order for action, But he 
vulsion rent nearly all Eusope fiom tig dis 
while many a baad of reformers was found ip 
heart of his own patrimony. The former 
and confirmed the change of 
latter were crushed beneath the weight ef 
er, which tottered and trembled for ex: 
The disputation between the chur 
formers hauing proved a defeat t the 
Pope resorted to means, more sure to 
nents, where they are yet a small 
only by tree thought, while the servants 
in authority, are far more numerous, end 
by thoughtless and satisfied submission t 
of their masters. The offices of the 
werggnultiplicd, and the officials 
activity. Their work was done in the meg 
menner. No public di 8 of bu 
lowed to inflame the —* of — 
portunity wus given to martyrs to 
wondering thousands, the sincerity of 
no cxclamations were suffered to rise 
flames, of glory to God, and joy in the 





Dangle. I remember his speech in opposition to | Congress, Mr, Dwight performed a great share ol 
Mr. Barbour’s resolution providing for the sale of | the labor of the Commitfee of Ways and Means, 
the Stock held by government in the United States | ang was so perfect a master of every item in his 


Bank. The whole argument was thrown into a appropriation bills, and so clear in every exposition 
nut-“hell. The impolicy of the measure was so required, that the opposition soon gave up carping ,— 
clearly and forcibly demonstrated,. that the mover | fom arfear of exposing their own deficiencies, by 
of the resolution, with all his metaphy <ico-financial attacking those so well prepared for defence. Mr. 
doctrines, was left with a lean minority of eight | Dwight’s elocution is of.a high order, and is as 
members, himeelf the ninth. Why is it, that Mr. pouch admired by the critics in the gallery, and the 
Gorham, with his familiarity with commercial laws | people of taste who are often found there, as that of 
an’ commercial operations, is not at the head of | any member of the House, from whatever point of 
the’ important organ of legislation, the Committee | the eompass he niay come. Hi8 voice, as you per- 
oa Commerce ? ceive, is sweet, his utterance easy, and his enun- 
Puf. That isa question for the Speaker to an- | ciation distinct. His phraseology is classical with- 
swer, Mr. Gorham is a native of Massachusetts, | gut anyineture of pedantry, and free alike from 
and represents the city of Boston—‘inuendo’—****. | painstaking or negligence ; such as one naturally : 
He was the son of that Nathaniel Gorham, who as- | acquires from an intimate knowledge of good books 
sisted in forming the Constitution of the United | and intelligent and refined society. He is as bold 
. States. He was educated at Harvard College and intrepid as any man in the House, but has not 
graluated in 1797—and read law with Parsons, so | in his nature a particle of that insolence, or that air 
‘renowned in New-England, as a lawyer, scholar, | of defiance, which is so much the characteristic of 


which was to establish true teligion on 
silence and darkness attended the v 
Inquisition to their fate ; and the deep 
forth no evidence of the constancy of 
Suspicion no sooner sested on a cit 
was seen no more ; and his life and 
extinguished, as it were by the se 
Almighty ; while a cold shadow then 
munity, was the only trace, mal 
man or his fate. Noopen " 
born reaction, or copfirmed op 

mass was awed, and the few bold 

have gloried in a public display of they @j 
quelled into a recantetion, or dives & 
Altieri stated his danger to a triend 
prayers for his safety. He disay g 
in the ocean, which was his grave! 
fled from Lucca, to save his life; auf 
news, which reached his of seers 
him of the recantation of his 
Waldenses, that pious and faithfal ede 
religion had come-down unpolluted by ga 


half of which they never imagined and the other 
half of which they never so expressed as it appears 
—that a man who caz speak, and confine himself te 
the subject under deLate, has hardly a chance to 
obtain the floor. Mr. Oakley’s fame at the bar is of 
the first order. Learned in his profession,clear in his 
arrangements, deep in his researches, powerful in 
his arguments, he exhausts his subject, apd throws 
all the light upon it that court or jury can require, 
without exhausting himeelf or seeming to make any 
great mental effort. He hasbeen in Congress before, 
and gained a substantial if not a brilliant reputation. 
If he is ambitious, he has given ne proofs of it ; but 
seems to be governed by the maxim—“ Let things 
take their turn, all will come right.” Mr. Cakley 
makes no attempt at splendor of diction or beauty of 
illustration, but goes straight forward without turn- 
ing to amuse an audience or scatter a flower. This, 
it must be confessed, is the true business style, and 
the most successful in public debate—for to such an: 
audience, laboring from one motive or another, and 
constantly thinking on themselves, they have no 


and three to one in the total population. 

It is said that the progressive prosperity of the 
colony, for many years to come, must depend up- 
pa the cultivation of sheep and wool. For the first 
ipteoduction of sheep they are indebted to a Mr. 
MacArthur ; he began the breed with but three 
evfes and a ram, and his own stock of pure merinos 
now exceeds two thousand ; there are twenty gen- 
flesmén living in one neighborhood who reckon 
‘among them no less than twenty thousand fine- 
woolled sheep. The country is peculiarly adapted 
to sheep husbandry, being clear of timber, and 
covered with luxuriant herbage. Wine, sugar, 
and tobacto have also been produced in great 
quantities, and some tea has been raised, though it 
is very doubtful whether tea will ever be one of 
the staple commodities. The land, so far as ex- 
plored, is of good quality, abounding with the finest 
grass and crthed with some of the finest timber for 
building. 

Among other natural productions of the soil, may 
be reckoned extensive coal fields, which are work- 


the invention of printing formed the only deposito- 
ries for knowledge, or the only means of communi- 
cation. Wickliffe and Huss had disseminated doc- 
trines which the Holy Church considered hereti- 
cal, and had endeavored zealously to supprese 
While before them, a Waldensian document, writtén 
about the year 1100, had enforced the authority of 
the ten commendments—even that against idéts— 
and the duty of studying the scriptured, regressing 
the efficacy of absolution and confessiap, end dis- 
countenancing the invocation of the Virgin and the 
Saints. Those people afterwards, in 1730, left the 
valleysof Pragela and settled in Calabria,a quiet, 
but firm and consistent sect of Christians, professing 
the doctrines which have since been called Protes- 
tant. About a century after this, a translation ,of 
the Bible in Italian went through nine editions in 
thirty years ; and the establishment of the inquisi- 
tion showed the jealousy of the Pope, though he 
afterwards fell into security. For the indignation, 
which had existed in the opponents of Catholicism, 





mafrs spoke of Gorham as a youth of fine talents 
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judge. The officcrs of callege and his class- | some members, who give themselves a factitious 


und of a most gallant spirit, and Parsons said that he 
possezsed a logical mind of most extraordinary 
-acutcaass, and his subsequent career has proved 
tha’ thecc opinions were not baseless. J have been 
tol:! that he did not, at first, rush into business with 
thot ardor and with those foolish expectations of 
sudden distinction, which lead to the destruction of 
many young men of talents; but he pursued his 
course steadily and firmly, and secured, apparently 
without any effort, the confidence and respect of 
his fellow-citizens. Ai the bar, Mr. Gorham 4s a 
manly advocate. No little tricks ever disgraced his 
practice. No miserable syllable-catching at any 
inadvertences of his opponents were ever charged 
upon him. He rests upon the strength of his cause 
and upon his power to make that strength apparent. 
Iie was always gentlemanly and liberal to junior 
connzel, nor ever attempted, like some of his pro- 

2ssional brethren, to frighten the timid from the 
field before the battle begun. Mr. Gorham has 
been frequently elected to the legislature of Mas<a- 
chusetts, and on all questions before that body, 
while one of its members, he maintained a charac- 
tor for independence, boldness, and impartiality. 

Dangle. Most men, in such cases, are swayed 
hy ‘oral interests, and many are often excused from 
following the dictates of their own understandings, 
- by chowing that the interests of their friends would 
not permit them to avow their candid opinions. 

Puff. Noto with Mr. Gorham ; he never look- 
ed ‘o the partientar interests of his friends, but took 
up the qrestion on its true principles, and decided 
as he thought justice would demand and conscience 
approve. ' 

Dangle. Such stern independence of character 

rotimes makes men unpopular. 

Pu. It made Mr. Q@rham s0, perhaps, with a 
fev, who could neither perceive his motive nor es- 
ti@ ate ite worth; but this gave him no anxiety. He 
.is one of those men, for whom it is enough to know 
that "hey have done their duty. The people, who 
murmur at him for opposing their wishes, when 
they want an independent and fearless advocate for 
any great and important purpose, are among the 
firsi to name him as the man. 

Dergie. As a thember of congress, he seems to 
be wanting in induc P 

Puff. tonly seemsso. He has, inéced, no am- 
Lition to offer « score of resolutions, to be sent to the 
committee-rooms and be forgotten, nor to make a 
specch upon every resolution offered by others, 
which he'can forsee is taking that destination. He 
ha; too much respect for himself and the people 
that sent him into the House of Representatives, to 
tingle with the small tribe who are ready to talk 
to, and at,eand of each other, on every trifling 
question—who enjoy their own sport, but tire out 
the patience of all the other members with their 
perpetual croaking, But on all important occasions 


_ he is at his post, ready to take his share in the labor 
and responsibility of his station. His unconquerable |. 


integrity, his moral and physical courage are well 
known, and protect him from the reproachcs and 
indignities which some of the insolent, the narrow- 
minded, and the malicious are ever ready to cast 


upon superior merit, when they can do it without 


zar of chastisement. Were Mr. Gorham other 
than such as I have described: him, he would not 
sustain the character of his constituents—the peo- 
ple of the district of Suffolk,—who have always 
been represented in Congress by bold and fearless 
men; whether riding onward. with a triumphant 
maiority or struggling against one, they have ex- 


_ hibited a frank heart and a fearless tongue, Ames, 


the'r first representative, had as much moral cour- 
age in the discharge of his duty, as any man, how- 


’ ever strong his nerves or powerful his frame ; and 


noman will charge Otis, Quincy, Ward, or Web- 
ster, with timidity in saying what they thought and 
felt, when duty required them to speak out. They 


importance, and affeet to be men of great personal 
bravery. He has a large circle of friends, and, if I 
am correctly informed, but few personal enemies, 
and, I believe, he never fliunches from the latter 
nor deserts the former. ; 
Dangle. In this shuffling world of politics and 

policy, this is no ordinary praise. 

For Honor travels in a so narrow 

Where one but goes ab: ° 


Puff. In public fife, Mr. Dwight has been true 
to the interests of New-England, and these interests 
are seldom other than those of the nation, for when 
they have been sacrificed ‘he nation has always 
suffered. ; 

Dangle.’ From such men New-England derives 
character and importance. A man who treats all 
kiodly and permits no man living to treat him inso- 
lently, cannot but obtain respect for his constituents 
as well as himself. 

Puff. True. Mr. Dwight is well acquainted 
with the men from the West and the South ; there 
are no differences between them and him ; they 
know him and respect his talents andindependence. 
New-England has lost muchof her jnfluence in 
the National Councils, by continual ehanges in her 
representation. [tis to be hoped that her eyes are 
now opened, and that she will not only select such 
men to represent her interests as understand them 
and know how to shape their policy without a com- 
promise of principle, but that she will re-elect and 
systein them. She has rights ; she ought to have 
them attended to; and she must have them regard- 
ed. * 


Dangle. Since we have noted and conned the 
characters and abilities of two members from Mas- 
sachusetts, suppose we look at some from her sister, 
New-York. 

Puff. Agreed. Here is thie sketch of Mr. 
VERPLANCK, « member trom the city of New-- 
Vork,—the “grand commercial emporium”—drawn 
by a friend who professes to “ know all qualities 
with a learned spirit.” 2 

Mr. Verplanck bears the marks of intelligence in 
his countenance. It is one of those faces that show 
the Dutch and English outlines pretty fairly united. 
He has made some very sensible speeches since he 
has been in Congress, but although he is fluent and 
his voice sweet, yet, according to the notions which 
prevail in that body he is not a great debater; for 
he is too refined to use the common-place phrase- 
ology which isso much in vogue at the present day 
among talking politicians. Mr. Verplanck is a lit- 
erary man of a good, yea, a great share of know- 
ledge and refinement. His information on most 
subjects is well arranged and ready for use ; but he 
particularly excels in a knowledge of the institu- 
tions, Jaws, and litcrature of his own country ;—a 
species of information of rare occurrence among the 
literati of the United States. He is by profession a 
lawyer, and is wel! grounded in the great princi- 
ples cf that science ; but he began early in life to 
discipline his mind and form his taste by an intimate 
acquaintance witli some of the first writers of mod- 
ern times, as well as by -frequent perusal of the 
classics. He was quite young when he first ap- 
peared as a writer in the periodical journals of the 
day. The columns of the Port Folio have often 
been enriched, by his pen, and tle North American 
owes somethmg of its early celebrity to his produc- 
tions, He has not confined himself to any one 
branch of writing—history, criticism and biography, 
as well as the fine arts have come within his scope 
as an author, and some of his productions are gems 
of rare worth. How far ambition may urge him on 
in his political career J am_ unable to conjectyre 
Bat wai WEE that he would God hineelt 
happier any where than in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, listening to dul! and tedious harangues of 
tasteless and ordinary men, attempting to push 
themselves into notoriety and confidence. There 
is talent enough in this body for any purpose or for 


relish for fine speaking, andif they knew, they 
to consider a difference between the 
beauties of a passion flower and the blows of a 
Dandelion. The pulpit is the only place for the 
warm, delicate, and impassioned charms of divine 
eloquence. Jf it was not now and then found there, 
it would be lost to the world ; for it is vanished for- 
ever from the ordinary business of life. Mr. Oak- 
ley’s style has nothing slovenly about it ; but re- 
sembles the strong, rich connection which was the 
leading feature in the writings and speeches of Sir 
Samuel Romily—which is becoming a model in this 


would not 


country. This, like all other styles, will be imi- 


tated by ordinary minds, who will attempt to pass 
off rude heaps of sand-stones for a castle built of 


huge, massy, solid blocksof granite—and at the same 
time these imitators will affect to despise the polish, 
beauty, and magnificence of a marble temple. 





New Sourn Wa ss. 
New-Holland, or the present situation and condi- 
tion of the English colony at New South Wales, 
we have hitherto had but little acquaintance. This 
fault has been remedied,in aconsiderable degree, by 


the late publication of‘ Sketchesof the actual state of |’ 


Society in that Colony ; of its peculiar advantages 
to emigrants ; of its Topography, Netural History, 
&c. &c.” by P. Cunningham, a Surgeén in the 
Brits: Navy, and a brother of Allan Cunningham, 
the Scottish poet. ee 

As Mr. C. has made four several voyages to the 
Colony, and, resided there twoyears at different 
periods, besides travelling over a considerable por- 
tion of it, no doubt can be entertained of his oppor- 
tunity for acquiring knowledge. 

Mr. Cunningham has made a comparison, be- 
tween the Colony and the United States, much to 
the advantage of the former ; but the Reviewer in 
the Quarterly cannot bring himself to the same 
conclusion ; our joy at this event, however, is tem- 


, pered by the reffection that the Canadas are con- 


sidered as so closely allied to the United States, 
that any wholesale reflections upon the natural 
properties and advantages of one, must apply to the 
other also, and that comparisons between one part 
of his majesty’s: dominions and another are im- 
proper ; and the Reviewer takes the first’ oppor- 
tunity to say—*. Mr. Cunningham would, perhaps, 
have come nesrer the truth, had he confined his 
comparative statement to New South Wales and 
the United States,”—because a settler in our 


country has very little chance of location within a 


thousand miles of the sea coast, and our forests are 
so dense that a cart can hardly pass them, whereas 
in New South Wales, the land is so thinly timbered 
that a carriage may be driven over it in every 
direction. ' 
Not having seen the book which is the subject of 


these remarks, we shall endeavor to draw from the, 


Review some facts relating to the country and the 
inhabitants. The climate is so mijd that cattle can 
feed the whole year round upon the native grasses, 


and so healthy that there is no danger either of 


measles, hooping-cough, small-pox, ague, or any 
fever. Itis indeed a remarkably healthy climate, 
and we must agree with Mr. Cunningham, that 
New South Wales has an advantage over not only 
the United States, but every other conntry within 
our knowledge. An astonishing change takes 
place in the physical constitution of all animals, en 
transplantation from Europe to New South Wales ; 


not only the human race, but quadrupeds produced 
from imported animals improve their breed, and 
attain a size not known in Europe. The men” age 
said to be universally tall, although born of diminu- 


tive parents. : 


We do not find any remarks upon the general 
face of the country ; the shores abound with fish, 


aud the principal harbors are exccllent. | 


The inhabitants are of two kinds ; the emancipat- 


With the continent of | 


ed in a systematic manner, and will soon supply 
not only their owninhabitants, but become a great 
article of export. , 

Mr. Cunningham doesnot consider the commerce 
of the colony as having existed six years ago; now 
the annual exportsof wool, skins, oil, timber, &c. 
exceed in value qe hundred thousand pounds ; 
and the imports, during the last year from India 
and China, consisting of tea, sugar, wine, and to- 
baeeo, amounted tc two hundred thousand pounds. 
Although they are said to have made greater ad- 
vances in manufacturing than the Americans have 
in thrice the time, their manufactures yet, chiefly 
consist of articles of the first necessity. Coarse 
cloths are made at Botany Bay, of their own wool, 
but not as cheap as they can be imported from Eng- 
‘land. All articles required for wear or use are 
made of the bes materials and sold at English 
prices. 

Schools and academies flourish ; scholastic in- 
stitutions are endowed with a certain portion of 
land, and placed under the direction of the minis- 
fers of the gospel. There isa turf-club. who have 
faces, balls, and suppers, and the whole colony is 
Advancing rapidly in all the arts, comforts, and 
luxuries of life. ' 

” The colonization of their convicts was one of the 
Doldestplans of the British government, and its suc- 
cess ie alike: honorable to their humanity, their en- 
| terprise, and their perseverance. The first cargo 
en’ 1788, and consisted of five hundred 


andthe first operation wasto build ahospital for thetr 


some ran away, others threw away their tools, 
and they committed robberies upon each other 
and upon the public stores ; gaining access 
& the spirits, scenes of riot and intoxication 
ensued, and the scurvy and dysentary soon raging 


their number. It was frequently. necesary to pun- 
ish them with death ; they burnt the prison, con- 
taining twenty persons in irons ; burnt the church, 
and even set fire to the grain destined to feed them. 
Notwithstanding all these difficulties and delays, 
the convicts were at last brought into subjection, 
and the good effects of the system are to be found 
in the extent, prosperity, and happiness of the colo- 
ny. Great numbers, after serving their time out as 
felbns, take a small piece of land, and establish 
themselves in business. The increase has been, in 
importations and births, over one thousand per an- 
num, and the most republican even talk of throw- 
ing off the yoke of the mother country and sctting 
upfor themselves ! 
\ 





THE REFORMATION IN ITALY. 


grees and Suppression of the Reformation in Ita- 
ly,in.the Sixteenth Century, affords us some in- 
teresting facts and speculations, of which we shall 
present the substance to our readers ; not, howev- 
er, foliowing the course marked out in the Review. 
-The Roman Catholic Religion was established in 
Italy, not merely under the immediate presence of 
the Holy Fathers, but in accordance with the hered- 
itary opinions and superstitions of the people, them- 
selves. The rites of Christianity were founded 


-aganism.; the temples of idolairous 
* were converted into churches ; the im- 
posing forms of devotion, the services of the altar, 
the incense, the garlands, the purifying water, and 
the whole array of curtained inystery and imposing 


pom were retained from the old customs, to adorn, 


sixty-four male,and one hundred and twenty-two 
female convicts. They were landed at Port Jackson, 


numerous sick. The convicts were refractory ; | lessness about exxct opinionsis a mtich easier en- | to be quartered 


among them, reduced the capable men to about ; 


which they depended for supplies was wrecked, disposed to join in the laugh, it would have been 
and the next ship, instead of bringing them sup- better to wait, till the whole mass of mankind were 


plies, brought an addition of two hundred females to ' imbued with a more distinct sense of its inconsist- 


[ Review of Dr. .M’ Crie’s History of the Pro-| 


gave place to levity, in which even the priests join- 
ed. Thus, we find an answer to the question, 
where was Protestantism before the Reformation ? 
in the fact, that four hundred years before that fire 
passed over Christendom, a people existed, who 
had maintained Protestant tenets, who were toler- 
ated in the dominions of the Head of the Church, 
on account of their good character and discreet con- 
duct. 

Besides, the writings of the novelists and more 
especially of the poets of Italy exhibit the religious 
feeling of the higher classes, anterior to the Refor- 
mation. These were men who embraced the doc- 
trines of the church, but execrated their abuse. 
Dante, Petrarch, Ariosto, and Berni, infusedinto 
their poems a large share of ridicule a well as 
‘contempt and indignation against the Catholic 
| church, and these poets were, in their time, not 
only tolerated, but read by the holy fathers, with 
much pleasure, for their dominion. was universal 
over the nations, and they felt a sécurity, which 
they imagined could not be shaken by mortal pow- 
er. But while they laughed at the jokes of adver- 
saries, the effect was working rapidly and deeply. 
We may question, whether the Reformation was 
not too hasty for the good of Catholic regions. The 
power of the Pope existed, though it lumbered, 
and when called, at an early peried iato action, it 


ianity, which in a longer period-of silent progress, : 
would have obtained universal 

: gry passions.of men being at rest, Pare prinatyles: 
might have found entrance into minds, thet, when 
; the spirit of controversy and encroachment arose, 
were proof against reason arid ‘truth. Utter care- 





and superstitions, from the days of 
that quiet band of brethren, tes shices 
and too firm to flee, were dopined toa 
horrid displeasure of the enraged Cathalig 
hid in the woods, but were surteunded 
required to attend mass and refused ; 
pure and peaceable lives availed nothiat 
hard hearted monks of St. De 
gone forth, and the tribe was to Mi 
The bands of the Inquisition had 
victims, and not one wasleft to te 
murder. An eye-witness and a . 
a servant of Ascanio Caraccioli, gave. 
the following account ina letter. 
Most Illustrious SirHaving wri 
time to time what has been done here 
to inform you of 
be executed on 


* + ap * 


to 
They were all shut up in one hot 
fold ; the executione 


went, and 
— ee ee ee 
as we call it, aud nee 
his * with a ktig. “Thee, t ing of 
napkin en rought : 
put to death after the tame manner. Ig. 
w 


was able to suppress the innovation of liberal Chris- * 


The ad- | ine 


emy to deal with, thar bigoted determination ; and | from 


| to this cause may be attributed the slow progress of 
| protestanism, while its sudden spread must be ac- 
counted for on the score of interest and prejudice. 
Such writings as the following, could not but 
: produce effects, .in time, so great, as to endanger 


two hundred agd fifty. Their cattle were lost,their the existence of the institution, at which they were 
provisions nearly exhausted; the frigate upon 


| directed, and asthat pgwerful body was asleep, or 


ency ; thena call would liave aroused, not oppo- 
nents merely, but friends. We give a sonnet from 
Petrarch. : 
6 Thou fruitful spring of wo! thou hapless home 
Where —* or finds its place of rest ! 
Temple of heresy * foul error’s nest ! 
Thou —— yg eww once hallowed Rome ! 
Forge of all fraud ! read prison-bouse and tomb 
Te naage hell, b ‘ivi flende —— 
e y living : 
If Christ, at length, decree thee not thy doors ! 
| For at thy birth thou lowly wast and chaste, 
Now at thy parents dost thou lift the horn, 
A shameless harlot! Where then hast thou — 
Thy hope? inchamberings and in wealth ili-born ? 
Take, Constantine, take back thy git, haste 
And purge thy world, O God ! o’er which we mourn.’ 
And the following from Berni has much power. 
‘ Another tale my verse must now express, 
Suffice it for my twentieth cunto’s theme ; 
Whereby perchance a man may shrewdly guess 
That all are not such saints as —— seem ; 
And though grey, purple, damask be their dress, 
top with vieage pale — 
v a wi eyes 
if they go to Pusadise : oe 


* Nay $ though with crucifix in hand they pace, 
Alone, in sackeloth, humbled to dust, 
And —* the rachet they most tightly lace, 
And look fike sausages expertly trussed ; 
And though as fed on horsebeans frowns their face, 
And though their unctious, unshorn isgust, 
And ——— seek caves, grottoes, rocks, aad holes, 
Ascraw-fish, rabbits, hedge-hogs do, and moles. 
* Let holiness in holy life begin, . 
Not in the saintly tongue or face or weeds : 
eep ye a brother’s wrung, a brother's sin, 


Ww 

Be peaceful, courteous, merciful y ae ee 
feorn, by @lascmbieg pratse or nan t ee: * 
No the ee Christian needs ; 

But through the door he enters brave and bold, 

Nor, like some sly thief, skulks into the ſold - 


© These are the sinful generation, these. 
Of whom God’s fiercest hatred ia the lot— 
| 2 else Ss ove wih pity coms. 
3 ? without > within ye freeze ! 





And stoop 
w 
*Tis doubtful 





hundred, all of whom are cond fe 
eigh -elght have as yet been put to & 
people came from the 4 
na, near Savoy, and in Calabria are 
Montani.” Four other places in 2 
Naples are inhabited by the same r: 
know that they behave ill, for L 
lettered people, en je 
and plough, and, I-am fold, show 
cicntly religious at the hour of death, 
This horrid narrative is corroborated § 
porary historians, and other C. Pr 
the sequel is thus given by Dr. M°Cgs, 


The few remaining protestants, Wal 

choose to renounce their faith, sought 0 

neighboring nations. : 
Thus. was suppressed the 

It had been preparing longend slowly 5: 

last, rapidly, and was re 


ty, and the best means to destroy 
us with an interesting field for spec 
have already exceeded tho-timite * 
article, and must close our remarks. =~; 
LETTERS FROM A MARINES.” 
“ Sin—I have ia my journals, 
least one more prosing tetter upow & 
diseover in a Providence paper, SF 


sanctify, and sustain the new doctrines ;- and even | Wretches ! ye glow wheat, within ye freete, 

the very ritual itself, all that was innocent and | bo ———— —— — xe san 

mueh that was noxious, was made the medium of | Inward disect your looks, and cleanse the heart.’ 

Christian worship: Their Gods found sufficient! This last writer died but a short time before Lu- 
representatives, in the images of the Saints; and for | ther ; but the country had for generations been de- 
Nymphs and Goddesses, the figure of the Virgin | luged with loose, and, in many cases, rostile opin- 
formed a substitute ; whose festival was appointed | ions concerning the Romish Church, which even 
on the anciept Lady Day, and to whom homage was | the holy fathers, themselves, had assisted to in- 
paid, while in her name alms were asked, as of old,! crease under the character, so inconsistent with 
in that of some heathen Divinity. Thus a change ! their profession, cf poets and novelists. They had, 
was made in the name, without any considerable | previous tothe age of printing, been able to pur- 
change of opinions, in those, who took their religion ! chase and retain in the libraries of their monaste- 
from sight and sound; and Roman-Heathens be- | ries, all the productions of the world, and thus they 
came Roman-Catholics, without perceiving any | could suppress every obnoxious sentiment, etcept 
change, except in name, and without caring for | such as passed imperfectly round by oral commun- 
that, so long as the pomp and mystery and dark- | ication ; and they evicently underrated the power 
ness of th@mew system equalled or exceeded that | of the press, even in its intancy. This last engine 
of the old. They did not adopt a new religion, | had been silently at work over Europe, fora good 
which they were feady to put off when another 
was presented ; and least of all did the multitude 
think of enquiring between the propriety or reason- 
ableness of opposing systems. This was one cause 
of the partial nature of the Reformation in the 


have never been cursed with a time-server or hunt- 
er for popularity. The time has been, perhaps, 
when it might have been better, if the representa- ’ ) ; 
tive from Boston had chown a more prudent flexi- the first men attempting to descend to this level. 
bility, and less of the stern, proud, unbending hon- | It offends one to the soul tohear the scholars of 
esty which makes no compromise with expediency. that house using sectional vulgarisins, in order to 
Dangle. Such a man as you have described is | sink the scholar, for fear some Iago should say of 
worthy of the character of the people he repre- him—that “he ts a great Arithmeticien,” or that 
sents ; and as their city has been flatteringly éalled he is acquainted with other than his vernacular 
the “ literary emporium,” it is presumed that Mr. | tongue. To hear some polished man courting pop- 
Gorham is not deficient in the acquirements of the | ularity by sayivg—* I reckon that I care but mighty 
scholar. _| little about it”—or, “‘ 1 shall not speak any more on 
Pu¥. He is not only a good lawyer and a sound | this subject for th? balance of the session :? when 
statesman, but he is a man of extensive reading, of | itis, perhaps, only the first week of it, must be hor- 
pure taste, and excellent judgement in matters of | dbly offensive toa man of education and taste, or to 
literature and science. He is among the patrons | an independent spirit ; for it is in itself ridiculous. 
of letters and the fine arts in his native state, and | I would not be understood. as charging Mr. Ver- 
would be among the first in Congress to devise lib- | planck with any thing of this sort, for todo him jus- 
eral things for the arts and sciences in any part of tice I never heard him use one of these sinking 
the nation, if there was any chance of success, in | courtesies ; he alwzys presents his own views in 
any movements for that purpose. Mr. Gorham en- | hisown language,which is choice and gentlemanly. oo r ne the tlge~ hapoed 
tertains his friends with liberality ; a@d obtains re- | With his politics I have nothing to do at this time ; eyes, — = B * y ” 
spect from all his acquaintance by 8 free, uncon- but I am happy to see him in Congress, because [ free from the vices “ ———— great de- 
strained,and courteous deportment. He is presum- | think there bes been too much of that disposition, | gree ; drunkenness is almost —* wD among 
ed to be in easy if not independent oces, | that underrates learning among politieal men, and ! them, and their honesty is prove: 


any exigency, but then such a vicious tasie prevails 
.there that a refiacd intellect is pained at eve- 
ry day’s business ; and it is sti!l more painful to see 


ed convicts, and the voluntary emigrants—of which 
the former are said to be the most useful and enter- 
‘prising ; and mang nice distinctions are made in s0- 
ciety. The illegitimates, or those with whose re- | 
moval the law bad no concern, will not associate 
with the legitimates, or those who had legal rea- 
sons for preferring New South Wales to Great- 
Britain. There are again other divisions ; as the 
pureemancipists, or those who have become honest, 
and the impure emancipists, or those who have 
been convicted of some crime since their emanci- 
pation. They are said to be, generally men of 
talent, though their talents may have been mizap- 
plied,—and they rise rapidly, and prosper in their 
business, either frem a change of their principles, 
or from finding that there is more profit ia honesty 
than in roguery. There are stilt other divisions. 
The currency, or those born in the colony, and the 
sterling, or those born in the mother country. The 
currency lads and lasses are said to be a fine race ; 
there is a remarkable peculiarity of fair hair, blae 


sailor” is Cruising in the same seas, l 
athwart his hawse. He has choses 
an unjust motto, for they are not @ 
‘6 Ag dry as the remainder biscuit, ©, 
After a voyage.” 5 
As he seems to be no labber, sad 
nearly, as myself, 1 will, if be shell 
those Malays, the critics, rabies 
fence, unless I have too moch to 
myself. §.- 
Now, Sir, brush up your 
us approaching the coast of Chins. © 
sea as faras the eye could reach & 
boats ; among which we sailed for 
fifty miles, keeping awapfrom 
luffing to.. These frail berks are 
thousands of families ; J have see® 
dren in one little boat, which is epee 
part of a century, preparing the materials for 2 | 1.59 as you will find io ⸗ log house © 
great conflagration, when Martin Luther strode | towever, they live upen fish, 7 
like a purifying spirit over Christendom, kindling |... a6 dextrous 2s. the notives © 
the whole mass with his quenchless toreh. Shoals. Hundreds, snd thoawade — 
In 1530, the friends of the Evangelical doctrine | 1. what ie such a deduction 
Asother cause must be found in the union of the | The Milanese, and even the Sicilians early felt the |" we anchored in the Macao 
spirftaal and teraporal power. The government | heat of the Reformpation ; and about the same time captain landed to get a chop and 
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Mni could wot enter. 


Gea portunities for remark were few, for was general- 





: is still held by the Portuguese ; that is, as 
PF nequiddick is held by the Indians, under 
aie nt of land from the western 

ity ison 3 e 
* the noha to Canton River; the Vand 
ape vicinity is high and the climate salubrious. 
houses are white, and from the eastward have 
ar of great neatness—but the delusion vanishes 
distance, like the respect rendered to rank, or 
prefer another figure, like the devotion paid 
peauty. Within, te appearance 1s that of a 
sucse town, and bad is the best. 2 the rear 

ity isa harbor with little shipping. 

eae — * miles above Macao, 
sf thirteen below Canton, yet we were five days 
ip ascending the river, for when there was no 
elm, the wind was as contrary as aqueen. How- 
ever, for a part of the way, we had in our favor 
gindand tide. The night was dark, and we were 
yomning at least nine knuts an hour, and two pilots 
and the watch were looking out, yet -e run down 
aboat with a family. A fearful shriek from inany 
yoices was our first intimation that ‘a boat was in 
our way, for it had no light up, or it might have 


been avoided and saved. The pilot ran aft with }, 


in his looks, exclaiming ‘‘ Hi—yah—no can 
Mandarin Sabe—he chop, chop, 
cuthead.” We were going too fast, and the night 
was too dark for us to render the least assistance, 
and ail.perhaps several families, must have perished. 
At Wha:npoa, there were on our arrival no Amer- 
‘gm ships, but two of the Company's vessels saluted 
evith Yankeo Doodle, and Von Weber never 

geiecuch a tune ia his life. * 

J ved oer cargo, news was brought 
bys fat-mailing cutter from the United States of 
gewer with Great Britain ; the ships that were 

peoty for sca. slipped away, but before we had made 

the Doris frigate (soon joined by the 

) kept open a vigilant eye at the mouth of 

ge river. Escape, therefore, was impossible, and 
gr situation distnal,for no solitude i3 so hard as that 

ef a populous city, and no confinement so irksome, 
and that in the midst of bustle and activity. Had 
webeenon adesolate coast, with the freedom of 
ging where we pleased on shore, the exchange 
would have been in our favor. However, after 
dismantling the ship, we erected a house of bamboo 
a the deck, so thickly covered with matts, that the 


terror 


Though I was several months at Canton, my op- 


@ confined with a tevercn board the ship, or in 
| Gam bdgings, and owe my life and endless gratitude to 
eis the captain for his truly paternal care. While I 
was thus confined, there was an inundation greater 
than had ever been known ; the river overflowed 
its banks, and it was estimated that ten thousand 
hoats were swept away, and that thirty thousand 
people perished in the flood. 

Notwithstanding the war between the nations, 

re was no hostility between the English and 
Americans at Canton. They lived together as 
Wahers. The autumn was sickly, and the English 
papicians daily visited our sick, without fee or oth- 
erreward than the satisfaction of doing a good ac- 


ee 


The Ponue was much irritated at this explana- 
tion, and the linguist though repeatedly uszed did 
not translate half that was said in defence, being in- 
terrupted by the Pooue, who called his own wit- 
nesses, saying that all he wanted of the pri-ouer was 
a confession that he was trading with the deceased, 
and that this was his jar. In fact, it was evident 
that he had prejudged his victim. However, the 
Americans yielded not to the Mandarines, byt in- 
sisted on the examination of their own witnesses, 
but consented that the Chinese testimony should 
first be given, in the full expectation that their 
own would follow. The witnesses were the hus- 
band of the deceased, two children, and a woman ; 
they crawled towards the’ magistrate on their hands 
and knees, not daring to raise their eyes from the 
deck, and the woman could not point out the 
prisoner, though no cther sailor was near, until the 
interpreter had laid his hand @pon him. Sue then 
gave along account of the affair, in which she was 
often prompted by the eldest child. This was 
stated to the interpreter, but he did uot explain it, 
neither was the woman, who spoke better English 
than the linguist, allowed to speak in that language. 

The Committee then solemnly adjured Houqua 
to give a faithful explanatiun of what they should 
say, and it was shewn from the woman’s testimony 
of the position of the boats, that the ship was be-. 
twetn them, and that she therefore could not have 
seen the occurrence to which she testified. More- 
over, this safe womau had previously said to four 
Americag, captains that she knew nothing of the af- 
fair, beingat that inthe cabin. This and other 
strong detentes. was, it is believed interpreted as 
far as the Sgneyance’of the linguist would permit. 
The instruments of tofture were brought forth, but 
not applied, the woman still persisting in her story, 
saying that new she told the truth, but that before, 
she had uttered a lie. d 

Our evidence would have proved that the hus- 
band of the deceased took the jar and with it bruised 
the hat, but the judge rose in a passion saying that 
it was of no avail, that he had seen for himself, and 
that the man mustbe given up, for that the jar fit- 
ted to the hole in the bat, and that the jar belonged 
to the man. 

The reply was, that other things may Have caus- 
ed the woman’s death—she may have slipped, and 
fallen, or her husband may have killed her, and we 
cannot deliver the prisoner till he is proved guilty. 
Besides we haveone witness that the prisoner hand- 
ed the jar to the woman who took it. 

After this mockery of a trial we will not give up 
the man, and if you take him, his blood be upon 
your head. To’'this the Ponue replied, itis Heav- 
en’s business and that if he had judged wrong God 
would punish him, but he felt that the man was 
guilty. He left the ship with the demand for the 
prisoner, to which we made the same reply that 
they must take him themselves, but that we should 
not deliver him, or offer resistance. 

The Ponue ordered the linguist to be put in 
chains, and after much shuffling and many de- 
mands that we should give up the. man, and that 
we should not strike our colors it he was taken out, 
returned to Canton te consult the viceroy. 





On board the Merquis of Ely, which was 
d near to us, there was an excellent band 
music, and we were often on board the Mar- 
is. Our chief officer was a-man of wit and 
rasantry, had an irresistible laugh, and sung a 
bod song; that is, he sung it well; with such 
fications his society was courted ; his voice, 
owever, was too strong to be confined to the 
tabin, and Whes his songs were ended, the gun 
ec! rang with repeated huzzas from two hundred 
We had been severa) months at Whampoa, 
ce we well knew wasdistant. The fever, and 
had undermined my constitution, and 
I felt that any state was better than inactivity, I 
tered on board a large English ship to work my 
sage to London, hoping from thence toget a con- 
ryance home ; I had little money, but carried a 
t upon a merchant in Boston forthe amount of 
wy wages. However, like the vagabond of Gold- 
taith, } always had an excellent knack at hoping, 
æi the future always looked delightful in spite of 
teexperience of the past. I telt like Raleigh, that 
‘tne was life for me “ while the sea has pathless 
eres.” 
Wut before I describe this voyage to England, I 
Wiattrect trom my journals a few thingsconcern- 
egCatpn, of which I know as much as a man can 
law da temple, when he judges of the edifice by 
asiglebrick. You will find anachronisms, but 
Sm ue to consider that I sometimes, in describing 
4 paticular place extracted from several journals, 
aever intended to be published, or even read but in 
ay fmily, and therefore without regard to method 
Tenibbled as Mark Anthony spoke, “ right on.” 
Iwasin Canton at the time when a seaman of 
the ship Emily, of Baltimore, was charged with the 
Marder of aChinese woman. It was alleged that 


Vile hel 


the was standing alongside in a boat when the sea- 
man threw at her an earthen jar, which knocked 
Mer into the water, whence she wastaken outdead. 
general concourse of people attended the body on 

» and the ferment was exceedingly high. After 

m™ wuch pelaver it was agrecd with the authorities 
that the offender should be tried fairly by an equal 
dumber of American shipmasters and Chinese of. 
ficers, and if fou ilty, given up for punishment. 
The Viceroy, therefore, issued orders for the 
Pomue. (a magistrate with one tail) to goon board 
ship for the trial, and it was conceded that the 
American witnesses as well as the Chinese, should 
examined. The Reverend Robert Morrison 
‘Wwexcluded as an interpreter under the excuse 
—* was attached to the legation of a foreign 
Ontoard the ship every thing was prepared for 
the salemnity, the prisoner was confined in the, 
Glia under the guard of the officers, the arms 
Were removed from the ship, and the crew ranged 
M the forecastle, which they left not during the 
Ry. Eight Hong merchants were present. At 
tight o'dlock in the morning,the Ponue came along- 
side, attended by several man-of-war boats. The 
Prem, Ww, Teauired to. take the prisoner to the 
$ boat that they might, according to the 
Chinese etiquette, look each other in the face. This 
Ww refused until Houqua pledged his word for the 
— simmediate restoration. It was directed 
—8 Prisoner should be handcuffed, but this was 
Roney en etPlained to be against the custom of 
T Country. There were eight Hong mer- 
J that is, Houqua, Mouqua, Chonqua, Pac- 
Wh dee —— Gowqua, and Puanqua, | 
The Poane, with his retinue and witnessés, then 
on board, and took his station ; Paqua who 

the ships, and Tom (Couqua) the linguist, 

. Sanne toto the commands of the 
— * 
The prisoner was then called for; and be ap- 
and the jar was placed before 


Several days after the unfortunate seaman was 
taken from the ship by the Chinese authorities, and 
another day appointed for a further trial at the 
Cansoo house, and notice and permission given that 
an appearance might be made in his defence. The 
poor sailor conscious of innocence and perhaps not 
dreaming of his danger was as calm as ever ; but 
no friend came to his defence ! Perhaps nodefence 
would have availed, but this is no excuse for the 
neglect of hiscountrymen. A few Englishmen who 
endeavored to gain admittance were driven back 


ond-} py tre crewe: Questions were put to the prisoner, 


and his answers so misinterpreted that, they seem- 
ed a confession of guilt‘; when he was withdrawn 
amid the tury of the mob, to a death of torture ren- 
dered doubly bitter by the desertion of his country- 
men. Shame! Shame! Shame ! 

I have extracted at large this account of the trial, 
that you may see the state of the Judtciary in Chi- 
na. Nolife can be safe, and I suppose this accurs- 
ed Ponue isin as much danger from the higher 
Mandarin, as a prisoner before himself. 

The chaining of the interpreter and the abject 
prostration of the bodies, as well as consciences of 
the witnesses, shew the tremendous power of the 

judge. The stream of justice cannot be pure,witen 
it is poisoned at the fountain head. G: 

P. S. Have I escaped the Malays to be boarded 
nearer home ? Why will not that Salem Editor 
* mend his cakelology,”—on his own account, not 
mine; for I heed him not. ‘ Base ingratitude” ! 
why I owe as little ingratitude to any of the Society 
he speaks of, as to himself. He says that not acent 
was ever taken for admission to the Museum, and 
so said I ; or, that this “‘noble collection” ‘ was 
not opened for profit”—yet this fact I knew not, as 
I was a stranger, till after I had handed ten dollars 
to the keeper at the door. When about to leave 
the Musuem I required the change,.and he then 
told me that no money wastaken for admission, and 
that he considered mine as a present, but refunded 
all, but one dollar at my especial request. This 
was six, or “ by’r Lady” ten years age, and if the 
keeper has forgotten or denied it, his and not mine, 
is the ingratitude. - G. 


Mr. Eprror,—It was with feelings not to be de- 
scribed, that I read a wanton, unfeeling, and most 
certainly unprovoked mention of some of my early 
follies in your last Galaxy. What right, nay, what 
reason had you, why should you, thus allow a per- 
fidious, pedantic pedagogue, to drag me from my 
retirement? I never offended you, Ido not know 
that I have ever geen you, and now I shall never 
wish to. I have read gour paper with much plea- 
sure ; J shall now look for it with fear and trem- 
bling, although I shall feel obliged to read, in order 
to know what that old fellow dares to say of me. 

You may think I am very warm ; perhaps I am, 
but it is with. the best intention ;—“‘ my reputation, 
oh my reputation,” as I once heard a man with 
striped pantaloons say after he had been fuddled, in 
Mr. Shakspeare’s very poetical tragedy of Desde- 
mona with a black husband, (I forget the name, but 
it’s an Irishman, an O’—something) my: reputation, 
sir, J say again ; Oh that I was pathetic ; Oh that I 
could express my many-colored feelings in the 
newspaper ; but, sir, this is my first attempt to 
write a composition since I lef Mr. Dustywig’s 
Academy, and it shall be my last, unless that mon- 
ster continues to pull me before the world. Sir, 
I cannot guess why you should admit such attacks 
upon respectable people. I have lived in this wick- 
ed world until I am, as the London critics poetically: 
said of Cooper, “ on the shady side of forty.” No- 
thing but the unprovoked attack upon-me could 
have extorted this confession: Ihave remained 
single until this age, although I have had many of- 
fers feggn the neighboring towns, in the vain hope 
that my once dear Magister Pokeweed would re- 
turn to me ; it is now seven and twenty years since 
I have seen him ; but, faithful as I bave been, pa- 
tiently as I have waited for him to reform his wild- 
nesses, and be a better and a more likely and clever 
man, inform him that J am now very much in- 
censed, as well as tired of waiting, and, though the 








thought of it makes me blush, and my weak, fond 
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heart palpitate, that I wij) accept the very nest 
offer, and be married out of pure vexation and spite. 
I did not know he had been married until [ saw in 
‘the Galaxy the departure of his partner for a better 
place. Though I aim uot so uncharitable as many 
single ladies of my age, J do almost believe he was 
the cause of her early death. And as for that story 
he tells about his grandson Jerry, it isn’t true, a 
word of it; he cant have a grandson, as you will 
sce at once if you only think of his age. 

I have lived comfortably for ten years past, with 
a married relation. Ihave been happy ; a niece 
of about eighteen, affectionately gave up the Ga- 
laxy tome, that I might have the first reading of 
the deaths and marriages. I am much pleased with 
the alterations in your paper, by which you gite us 
a greater quantity of those interesting memorials of 
hearts united, and hopes blasted, and,—&c. J read 
the deaths and the marriages twice, as usual, and 
was about returning the paper, when my eye ac- 
cidentally fell upon ny own name. To my utter 
astonishment, I read the slanders of that base -mon- 
ster. I thought J read the thing wrong, or that, 
reading the circuinstances, I had applied some other 
person’s case to myself ; 1 wiped ny spectacles,but 
the words and letters still remained in all their odi- 
ous plainness ; there could be no mistake ; my 
very hame was brought out, his name was signed 
to it, and I was thunderstruck ; my lap dog fell as 
J rose from my chair, and in my own agony, 1 ne- 
glected the dear creature —actually spurned it with 
my foot. But I was sorry when I came to my sens- 
es ; I had imagined that Magister was at my feet, 
‘sueing for the. return of his afizetion which |. bed< 
been keeping for ab many years, and I pointed to 
the Galaxy, and spurned him, hicked him. I was 
brought tomy senses by the yells of my poodle, my 
feelings were wounded, for the dog trod upon a corn 
which I had just been covering. with a piece of 
beet ; my reputation, as I said before, .was brought 
before the world, for other envious spinsters to 
smile at. I could have borne any thing but that. 
His long silence and neglect I have borne with pa- 
tience and resignation, but J am roused now from 
my dreams of felicity, and may I never drink a- 
nother cup of Hyson,from the sign of the Bee Hive, 
if 1 do notexpose him. ° Yes, Magister, you shall 
repent your wickedness. , 

Mr. Editor, —I never looked upon him at school 
with any eyes but such as were used by other girls. 
My sisters will tell you I never wasa Sorward 
girl when with the young mon, or when at school. 
True, letters did pass between him and myself, and 
some of them are now in my possession, which 1 
am sorting, in case they should prove necessary to 
my vindication. He says he shall tell you hereafter 
whether our love was chilled and interrupted ; if 
he keeps his word with you, no better than he has 
with me, you will never hear from him again ; but 
in case he should have so much faith in my pa- 
tience, and so little candbdr for the conscience that 
will, one wy, trouble him, I take this early op- 
portunity to advise him to hold bis tongue ; to tell 
dim, and you, that our love was chilled; and that 
it was all his fault. Inthe mean time, I am in the 
greatest anxiety ; my hand is so unsteady that I can- 
not sew without pricking my fingers, and I knit for 
the sake of employment. If itis not contrary to 
your rules I should like to see his next communica- 
tion before it is printed, and I remain your very 
obedient, though grieved and offended servant, 

Aurora Hemiock. 

P. S.—As I have not been in the habit of writing 
compositions for many years, I hope you will be so 
good natured as to put in the punctuation and gram- 
—* * i * A. H. 

e have given the above as we 
publish it,that there may be no —— 
If there is to be any quarrelling we must request 
Mr. Pokeweed and Miss Hemlock not to be per- 
sonal.—Ep.] 





— 


New-Enciawp GaLaxv. Why does not the 
editor of this paper give credit in the proper place, 
and ina proper way, for his lengthy extracts trom 
the English Journalsand newspapers ? Is it enough 
to say at the top of the first columnof the first page, 
” Solections rom English papers”’—and then 
make one or two, and stop the current of the res- 
der’s suspicion by popping in either a decidedly 
original or an extract for which credit is giv- 
en? Or would he have us stand over him every 
say not only that four fifths of the pa- 
pers in Galaxy, are borrowed from the ish 
—but that this article, and this, and this, for which 

among the readers of that 
its own literature! We could not 


no credit is given, pass 
have believed it possible for a reader of the Gala 
ea art 


week, 


new r 
to be so deceived as to mistake the borrow 
cles from the first English newspapers, for origi 
Gal had not a neighbor jut — us 
w 
had said of Henry Neele ;—and when we told. hiay 
that very article was borrowed from an i 
view, he said he had been ing the for 
a twelve month or so, under an idea: that all such 
were original! These tricks must be puta 
shall be put a stop to. Four articles, 
two of which are ve » and one of which oc- 
cupies more than half the first of the Galaxy 
——— il, eee: —— or} 
t ne r—(written by ourself ! 
and-said tobe by “ An Englishman.” od 
07 Tue Yawxer. All the notice we feel 
bound to take of this impertinent ebullition of malice 
which appeared in the Yankee of Wednesday, 
(and that is more, probably, than the public will 
justify us for) is to say, that the inference Mr. Neal 
would have his readers make from his pregnant in- 
terrogations, is not a fair one, nor can it be sustain- 
ed by a reference to that number of the Galaxy to 
which he refers. Ithas never been our practice 
do to mingle “ an original thing” ‘with those seleet- 
ed from English or other papers, as to Jead any 
reader of common sense into a mistake respecting 
their origin. To reply more distinctly to this con- 
ceited.snarler, 17 18 ENOUGH to say at the top of s | 


that follows is so sdlected, until the occurrence of a 
mark of division, well known, not only to editors 
and printers but to all ordinary readers, as a divis- 
sion between various departments. If Neal does 
not kupw this, let him ask the youngést apprentice 


Henry Neele, which John Neal’s “ neighbor” 
supposed to be written by the editor of the Galaxy, 
is credited to the London Literary Gazette in the 
usual form adopted by all editors. There is no man 
in Portland so great a blockhead as to make the re- 
mark which Neal attributes to“ a neighbor.” It is 
an incident of his own invention, and a libel on the 
character of all his neighbors, if he has any. But 
if, indeed, a man who could read, did make the re- 
mark, it would be useless to endeavor to enlighten 
such stupidity. Qne might as well attempt to in- 
spire John Neal with a love of fairness and mod- 
esty, or to make him comprehend and feel the dis- 
tmetion between virtue and vice, honor and infamy, 
truth and falsehood. i 


of the Galaxy in twelve months from a given date, 
is hard at work to produce the event that shall 
establish his fame as a true prophet. Lethim go 
on. If he obtain a triumph let him enjoy it. We 
have too much respect for our readers, to occupy a 
large portion of our columns upon such an object 
or such an agent. He and his paper are topics to 
which we shall not ofien recur. We cannot say 
that we will never notice them again ; for we know 


column, “ Selected from English papers ;” for all | at first 


The editor of the Yankee has predictedthe death | 2!" 


for us ; but we shall be as kind and as tender to the 
viper as we can, without putting to hazard our own 
exptence and the safety of a moral community. 
If our duty to oursclf and that community re- 
quire us tounmask a hypocrite, whom we had | 
mistaken for a friend an! a gentleman, and expose 
a scoundrel on his own confession, let it be under- 
stoed that we seék not the occasion. 


Feperau Srneet THeatar. It is seldom 
that the performance of such parts as the Wild 
Men, or Orang Outang in Peter Wilkins, at- 
tracts much attention, by way of criticism; they 
are considered below the notice of that erudite race, 
who wield the quill of edification in dramatic mat- 
ters; but we have determined to take the subject | 
io hand, in a few words, partly ¢o uaburthen ov: 
notions of the thing and partly by way of oddity. 
We shall begin by denying, seriously, that any 
character is unisgportant, which tusnishes the main 
interest of an important piece ; and that the main 
interest of Peter Wilkins turns on the 1d Man 
there can be no doubt. Phelim and Nicodemus 
afford humor ; * Peter gives life and spirit ; Fluura- 
kee elegance and sentiment; while John Idums 
and the Glums and Govrics fill up the plot; but 
the Wild Afan is the hero. The force of the story 
turns upon his actions, and a strong interest is ex- 
cited for ‘his success or defeat. Such being the 
character of the part, itis with great propriety a 
qpestion, how it should be played; and with be- 
cofming seriousness we enter upon the examination. 

The performance should be an imitation of the 
agimal intended to be represented, ay close as pos- 


sible, aad in that imitation, with a jnst adeptation to 


the plof, lies the merit of the actor. Few of us 
have seen the large animals of the class, which ap- 
proaches so near to the human form, that speech, 
ouly, seems wanting to them of human qualities. 
The small order of monkeys only, live and do well 
in this country, and though similar in many re- 
spects, they are on the whole widely different from 
the large species, of which this part is intended to 
be a representation. “The Orang Outang has great 
strength and agility ; is cunning and desirous to 
make mischief, apparently delighting itself with the 
trouble and perplexity of others ; but its most re- 
markable trait is a proncness to Mhitation, which is 
more conspicuous in this, th:n in any other species. 
His demeanor is quiet and sly ; he moves quick, 
but not by starts ; he betrays no emotion, or passion 
in his counteriaice ; if angry he only chatters, and 
if pleased, he never smiles, though it ‘might be ex- 
pected, that a countenance, so near human, should 
relax; he keeps demarely about his business, and 
all his movements scem directed by accident,rather 
than purpose, or reflection. These animals are fre- 
quently more than six feet high, and so strong that 
they ean seldom be taken alive, when full grown. 
Close study is required to represent this charac- 
ter on the stage, so that all parts of the performance 
shall be in keeping. It is easy to cut antics and 
tricks, but itis not easy to shaw off the plain truth, 
or in the words of Shakspeare, to “ hold the mirror 
up tonature.” The dress is easy to put on, but the 
motions, gait, manners, the tout ensemble requires 
as much study and practice, and the degree of incrit 
in the performance may be a3 great, though of a 
quite different order, as the character of Hamlet. 
In eoasequence of the accident, which disabled 
Mr. Coyle, this part was played on Tuesday eve- 
ning by Mr. Bernard, with credit to himself and 
satisfattion to the audience ; indeed we did not 
think, that any one in the company could havedone 
so well, except Coyle, who, from his great strength, 
and pawer over his limbs, has consented to play 
such partb, though acting is not hie profession. If 
2 ~2 joke at hisex » weehould 
Reais wee quite hofored in being frst, in two 
lines of business, as a Scezic Artist and a Monkey, 
though he has paid dear for the latter distinction. 
His motions, manners, and habits, his stupid, 
thoughtless look, and his gait, all so extremely diffi- 
cult to appreciate and acquire, are perfectly natur- 
al, forthe Orang Gutang. The imitation is so 
complete, a3 to amount to delusion ; and we forget, 
that it is a human being, which is moving before 
us ; we desire to see the animal display some fur- 
ther tricks ; and when the poor creature comes on 


forget that it is the mockery of man, and sincerely 
pity his sufferings. It has been thought, that 
Coyle’s performance was too quiet and demure ; 


that respect, to the life ; and we should regret to 
see‘ him sacrifice truth, to raise a laugh or to gain 
applause. The comparisons of the two perform- 
ances leaves but little real credit to Mr. Bernard ; 
but he certainly made a better monkey, than we 


Re- | thought eny one could, with so little opportunity for 


studying the part ; for the very squatting gait, with 
which Coyle moves about the stage, cannot be ac- 
quired but by long and painful practice. Another 
point of excellence, not by any means to be over- 
looked in Coyle’s acting, is the perfect adaptation of 
the movement, to the music, not only in time, but 
in quietness and force ; for, in musical pieces, all 
these little things form the whole, and should be 
adjusted with nicety and propriety. 

We hope that Coyle will soon recover from the 
effects of his fall, so as to appear again asthe Wild 
Man ; avd, whats of far more consequence, re- 
sume the labors of the pencil. 

Since writing the above, we perceive that a ben- 
efit night has been appointed for this gentleman, on 
Monday evening next. We trust, that he will re- 
ceive the testimony.of approbation,due to his works. 


The inhabitants JA Lip ae wag Veo Wellclose- 
. We: ry , thrown into astate 
ee ap constittation, what was 
suppoved to be a shock of'an uake 
which proved to be the falling in of the roof of the 
New Brunswick Theatre, which was opened only 
onda being erected on the site 
Old hich sometime 


in the office of his publisher. The article upon | Otof 


eat 
. Mr. ‘arren, 
to Mr. Farren, of Covent-gardeo 


superi e re- 
The ſouow ing is his own statement :— $ 
co | was sitting om the outside of Mr. Maurice’s 
box, which is on a leve} with the stage, speaking to 
him concerning the entertainments for Monda 
the — sanding o 2 ny ryt 
“ on the stage e 
ef Gu —— A 
attention to the roof of 


crash directed my 
tailing. Mr. Maurice rushed to the ceatre, ! 








tot what “' fate and metaphysical aid” have in store | 


buildimg, and I saw the 
and I clung to the pillar of the proscenium. A. 


to die, and curls about and runs into a corner, we | ꝗã 


but for that very reason we admire it, for it is, in | & 


EEE sy’ 
DESTRUCTION OF THE x EW BRUNSWICK THEA- 


but | ' 





pieces, but en masse, and entirely 
it, bones, scenes, stage, and actors. A cloud of dust 
for a second obscured my view 4 but when percep: 
tion returned, J found that the opposite pilfar, and 
that part of the box to which | clung, atone re- 
mained ; the rest of the edifi¢e was a mingled mass 
of iron, timber, and bricks. I now distinguished 
that Miss Yates, by soure extraordinary preserva- 
tion, was imaking her way. towards me, covered 
with blood, streaming from her head, and imploring 
me tosave her. 1 dragged her over the box where 
we remained completely blocked in, for ees | half 
an hour. Atthe expiration of that period, 

tinguished three or four carpenters wading through 
the rubbish to gain the street—for the front wall 
having fallen, a passage, a fearful one, ‘ts true, 
was left, by clambering over the ruins. Upon in- 
quivy, [ was told that our preseat security Was very 
trail, and that I should endeavor to escape. 1 did 
so, and, after sume difficulty, contrived to get her 


eribe my horror at finding one of the resting places 
for my foot was the face of the usfortunate sufferer 
of the name of Gilbert. However, as if by miracle, 
I did escape, and, as fr as my imquiries lead, the 
only person entirely unhurt who did so. I then 
Went to appiise my friends of my — 

Mesers. ‘Maurice and Carruthers (who had ereet- 
ed the Theatre, and expended a very considerable 
sum in its completion,) were behind the scenes, 
witnessing the probable effect that the drama would 
produce, when at about 25 minutes to J2 o’cluck, a 
slight crash of timber was heard, which was unat- 
tended to, from the supposition that it might have 
been the tailing of a beam fiom the hands of a ear- 
penter, who, with others, was stil emp med in 
completing the building ; another came, and it was 
equally disregarded ; a third followed, which ex- 
cited only a nomentary alarm, and shook the lustee; 
but a fourth foliowed With instantancous rapidity, 
and hurvted the greater part of the performers oa 
the boards in iis ruins. ‘ 

When the thaatre feil in, the 
persons within it. Congected” with the the 
performance, there were at lcast 60; and with, the 
mecharics employed about its completion, there 
could nut have been le-s than 170. The greater 
part, it is to be hoped,have escaped, The accounts 
given by Mr. Goldsimiis, one of the survivers, is 
— correborative of other statements; be adds, 
that while on the stuge, and speaking to Mr. Wy- 
man, another of the company, he removed from 
some kind of presentiment to the right-hand stage 
box, immediately apposite to which, Mr. P. Far- 
ren, the stag2 manager, was sitting, and casting the 
parts ; but scarce had he arrived there, when he 
perccived 2 tremulous motion about the lustre, and 
the crash immediately followed. He says, there 
were at the time, Mr. Wyman, and at least 24 
Others on the stage and behind the scenes, occu- 
pied. In the orchestra was Mr. Fearon, its con- 
ductor, arra the music for the next night’s 
performance, —9— immediately behind it were his 
two sisters, who are also sisters of Mrs. Glosson, 
called Madame Fearon. When he (Mr. Goldsmith) 
first heard the shock, he says that hisinstant feeling 
was to quit the house, but yet he remained until the 
ruins tumbled in. He — exeaped, and 
while making his way and struggling through brick 
and mortar, he called out in anxiety, and two sailors 
at the moment rushed in, and assisted him until he 
was in a place of safety. Hardly had he got with- 
out the building, when he was met by Mr. P. Far- 
ren, whose escape was equally providential, and the 
exclamation was, Mr. Wyman ead a female being 
with him, ‘ Good » Goldsmith, have P 
escaped ! we are the only persons who are left to 
tell the story. We ought to fall on our knees, and 
thank God fur his protection.” : 

A hundred laborers from St. Catherine’s Docks, 
were instantly sent toassist in removing the rubbish, 
and by their exertions several — were saved, 
though dreadfully mutilated. bodies dug out at 
a late hour this morning were—Mr. Maurice, printer, 
of Fenchburch-street, principal proprietor ; Mr. E. 
Gilbert, a performer; Miss Fearon, s' r to Madame 
Fearon, and Miss Freeman, actresses ; Robert 
Purdy, a blacksmith ; Allis and Pinfold, door-à -ep- 
ers; Jesse Miles, a carpenter ; and Levi, a clothes- 
man, who was reading the play bill at the door. 
Miles was acarpenter, employed at the theatre, 
and is mentioned as having been anexcellent work- 
man ; he has -left a family of five children. Levi 
was not nizable by his friends—it was only 
the Table of Laws which was found attached to his 
breast that enabled them to identify his mangled 
remains. Near the spot where Levi was found, 
lie the dray anid the poor hosses, their limbs literally 
crushed to atoms, and their bodies bruis 
lacerated in a dreadful manner. Mr. Carruthers, 
the other proprietor, was taken up most dreadfully 
injured—and upwards of twenty sufferers were 
carried off tc the London Hospital—some with frae- 
tured limbs, others with heads contused, some vith 
hacks broken, and many others with much slighter 
injuries were dug out. The bodies of several of the 
sufferers were only recognizable by parts of their 
dress, or memorantia found upon them. The exer- 
tions of the laborers were unremitting up to twelve 
o’clock last night, when, it being considered hope- 
less that any of the unfortunate creatures who still 
remained beneath the ruins could possibly retain 
life, they weve sent home to recruit their almost 
exhausted sirength. It is supposed there must be 
at least fifty victims whose bodies still remain un- 
iscovered. Of those carried to the hospital, it is 
satisfactory to state, that at a late hour this morni 
all were living, and for the most part likely to 
well. The Theatre cost upw of 20,0001. in its 
erection, the expense of scenery, dresses, &c. 
c. was considerable. Some few of those in the 
house miraculously escaped; among whom were 
Mr. P. Farren, and Mr. Goldsmith, with two per- 
sons on the roof who fell with it~—one scarcely in- 
jured and the other slightly bruised. A man nam- 
é:i Shaw and his wife were also saved. man 
was — in the counting house, which is not 
less than forty feet above the . and in one mo- 
ment he states he found himself and wife below 
the stage witha |! plank across their bodies. 
Extricating himself from the plank as j 
possible, he relieved his wife, 


speedity as 

and carried Her up a 

having gained 2 window, 

— of a rope, 

i ,“They were 

bd, however; tliat jt was consid- 

ered necessary to carry them to the London Hos- 

ital. The magistrates of the'district and a guard 

rom the Tower were 2* the moment me 

melancholly news 1 them, ayes 

materially in keeping the assembled raul roma 

the ruins, thereby enabling the laborers to proceed 
with their melancholy operation. 
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over the ruins; in doing which, I need riot des- | b 
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re were.at least a 
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ly Museum ; Arliss’s Pocket Me 
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minute did not elapse When the whole · fell—not by | 
i swept all before | 
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Marrlagts. 


In thts city, Me. William Saggent to Mies Rebocds Sct’ 
i gent; Mr. Pranklio Rendall to Miss Sarah Aan Damon j 
| Mr. Nanuet B. Perkius to Miss feabelia A. Dragten ; Me 
| Amos Morr’! to Mise Mary Ann Coolidge ; Mr, . barter 
| Rogers, jr. to Mist Carahine Gore; Mo. Wan. Wuods te 
| Mes. Margaret K. Clapp. 

ae Charlestown, Mr. Aaron Crowell to Miss fatondrs 

amer, 

el) Dorchester, Mr. Willian Whittington to Mies Mary 
| Ann Bird; Be. Lic ary Rartlea, of Roabury, to Mise ihtn 


nah Everett, 

| _ In Quincey, Mr. Samuel White to Mise Blizabeth Cutha- 

| rite Hardw ick. 

| Im Nevwtap, Mr. James Durant to Ming Margatet Childe, 
fn Lynn, Me. Otis Newhall, jr. to Miss Serah Pool 4 
fr. Eppes Stanwood to Miss Eunice C. Davis. ¢ 

, tn Ipswieh, Mr. Joseph Harris to Miss Elativa Hamlen, 

of Charlestown. 

| In Beverly, Mr. Anderson Glidden to Misa Sally Cleaves. 
In Salem, Mr. Lorence William Weihr to Mr. Blisa- 

| beth Monticur? 

} In Newburyport, Mr. Luther French to Miss Sally Ab - 


Mt. 
In Haverbill, Mr. William S. Bickford to Mies ®usau« 
nah H. Brown. 

In Nantucket, Capt. Edward W. Gardner to Misa Surals 
; ‘oggeshall ; Mr. Frederick W. Folger to Mise Phebe 

ang. 

In Townsend, Mr. Jesse Stunderson, of Charlestown, 
to Miss Maritia Turner. 

Tn Carlisle, Mr. Cyrus Wheeler, ef this ety, to Mies Fi- 
delia Heald. ’ 
—— Dr. Janes H. Pierpont:to Mise Harrtei 

her. 


P.M 

Tu Vassalborqigh, Me Mr. William Palmer, aged V⸗ 
to Mes. Lydia Mack, aged 5). 

In New-York, Fdmund M. Russell, Raq. of the U.S, 
nav@, to Miss Serena Adelaide Fairfield. 
—— — = RE | 


* 


| 


| 


j 


Deaths. 


In this city, widow Sarah Fellowes, aged 785 Niet. 
Lucy Ana Kracker, aged 27 ; Mr. Thomay Christy, « 
@8 ; Catharine scarien, aged 55; John McKenny, 
29 ¢ Mary Kingsbury, aged 22 ; Patrick Gest » nged 
George C. Eweeney, aged 21 ; John Mock, jr. aged 34 
— 2 —— eldest datighter of Capt, Jacob B: 

be U.S. arm 7 years Marte⸗ Frede omag- 
cot chitd of Mr.'Remect tioodektyes's oes 

In Dorchester, after a long and lingerifig sickness 
Mr. George Nathaniel Minot, aged %. In the death of 
this ami:-ble and excellent y 


— man, his friends aud 
society are called te mourn the loss of a beloved Come 


Peoion and avaluable meigber. His naaseming thanuers, 
—*— disposition, and principles of moral integrity > 
evéry Where caused him Ww be beloved and mt ty n 
hint was found the best of husbands, and tenderest of 


fiuthoss. 
in Lynn, Mr. David Wheel ; Mr. Ehouexe 
wit. nay phar th eler, aged 68 ; Mr. E zer 

In Ipswich, Mys. Mehitable Frisbie, widow of the laid 
Ty Wate ack came 

n Wakham, Josi: uincy Whitney, A.B. Cl 
of Harvard University. aged 2 nom 

Jn Chelawford, Mr. Jonathan Manning, age@ 79) Misa 
Lydia Spaulding, aged 16. 

In Lowell, Mrs. Hannah Brackett, wife of Mr. Mielaeb 
G. Brackett. - : 

* ees Dr. ry D. Cushing, aged 28. ait 

n New t, Mr. Jon-{ian Butnta 229; Mrs, 
Sally Howard. aged 50. a 

aged N. 


In West Newbury, Col. Samuel Tenny, 

In Hanson, Mr, Jonatha Howland, age 

In Westficid, Mr. Simcon Barker, aged 73, a rovuls- 
tion pensiones. 

In Nantucket, Dr. Elijah Pease, aged 85; Mra. Anna, 
widow of Capt. G. Folger, aged 77 ; Mrs, , whe 
ofth, son of 


of Mr. James Fitzgerald, aged 51 ; Francia 
Mr. Richard W.nged _" \ 
fu Providence, Mrs. Jerdsha Olney, aged 28; Cazpi- 
William M. G.eene, aged 29: 

In Brunswick. Me. Capt. James Lewis, aged 92, 

In Newcastle, Me. Dr. Josiah Myrick, aged @. 


BOSTON THEATRE. 


MISS GEORGE'S BENEFLY. i, 
Te EVENING, FRIDAY, April 18, will be * 
sented the Operaof CLARI, of the Maid of Milan. 
Clari, (with songs) Miss George. To conclude with the 
celebrated romantic Opera of DER FREYSCIUTZ.,. 
XpPerformance to commence at a quarter beford, 
seven. 


a 
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BOOKS. . 
Fo sale hy MUNROE & FRANCIS, Washington- 
street, coraer of Water-street, n. 

THE OPERATIVE MECHANIO, aid British Machin- 
est ; being a practical display of the Manufactasics snd 
Mechanical Arts of the United Kingdom. By John Nich- 
olson, Esqg.—2 yols. 100 plates. 

HISTORY of the Life and Voyages of Christopher Co- 
lumbus. By Washington Irving, vith a ¢hast. 

THE HUMORIST, 2 collection of entertaining tales, 
anecdotes, repurtves, witty sayings, opigrones, Bon Muts, 
Jeu dexprits, éc.—4 vols. with 40 col plates, By 
Ge Cruikshank: 

‘LIMBIRD’S BRITISH NOVELISTS, in number to be 

#e ye Viear of Wakefield ; Il of 


Lady Julia Mandevill ; Mau of Feeling ; 
 vabees: The Leable “tutes of the Geni; hy: 
dolpho ; Pompey the Little ; Castles of Athlin ai@ 
buyne ; Man of the World ; Adventures of J An 
orld to the Next ; Paul an@ 


of 
ne 
drews ; Journey from this 
Virginia ; Nature and Art; Scilian Rewwanee ; Simple 
Sory ; Julia de Roubigne ; Old English Basoa ; Alinora® 
and Ramet ; Castle of Otranto ; History of } a 
Musspheey Clinker ; Zeluco ; Elizabeth, or the Exile of 
Siberia ; Romance of the Forest. 

A New Assortuent cy Waitina Bock Covers, neat: 
ly 100 different kinds. 

Tariswan Prates—consisting of the following stib> 


jecta, Macteady, as Wittiat ‘Tell; The Herenade ; ‘She 
vil’e Pulpit ; ‘The Infaut Saviour ; Seene en the Hud- 
son * 


LIBRARY OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE ; published 
wader the superintendance of the Xociety for the Dit 

of Useful Knowledge, London. This work ts i 

tended by a committee of fifty geutiémen, of which If, 

ham, Esq. is Chairman, and is issued in numberscf 

r 2 pages, ad fortnight ; iustrated with wood culs 


J 
Edgeworth’s Works comp:ete in 13*bla. embracing aff 
that lady’s writings. 

POEMS BY BERNARD BARTON. “ Modern dage 
have furnished no happier instance of the alliance of Poe 
try with sound religion. Mr. Barton, without »wakening 
the passions, has found the means of tuuching the afec- 
tions ; the tear which he produces, is chaste as the duew 
of Heaven ; the sympathy which he stirs, is such as A:f- 
gels may feel ; the joy which he imparts, is eich we the 
father may share with his daugmtcr, the sou with bis 
mother. ”’—[ British Review. ] 


>} throw 


ENGLISH MAGAZINES, 

Munroe & Faancis give notice that they hive made 
arrangements to receive from England, ly the reguiat 
packets which leave Liverpool the &th of every 
any of the following Periopicars ; and gentlemen 
be supplied by subscribing at their store in Weehiigton- 
street, where the terms may be kaown, waincly.< 

Edin. Med. and Surg. Journal ; London Md. Repotte 
tory ; Lancet ; Oracle of Health ; Edin. . 

London Philos. Magazine ; Brande’s Qu ry Journal ; 
London Journal of Arts ; Repos. of Pagént Inventions 3 
Mechanics’ Magazine; FEdinburgk Béview ; len ty 
Review ; Westminster Review ; ive Review 5 
Monthly Review : Eclectic Review 3 
erary net ; Gentleman’s : 
*» Do. 


New Monthly Do. ; he 
, ne; Asiatic Jongal; Evan 
Ch Observer ; Ackewuan’s Jee 
Assemblee ; Lady’s Magazine : yv 
i ne ; Hasmoni- 
ine ; Sport 


or Musical ing ; An 
ing ; Magazine ; Johneson’s Medico-C 
Review ; Brewsfer’s Journal of Science ; For- 
Q y Review ; Literary Gazette ; ry 


e 

Chronicle ; Bell's Weekly Messe 3 Juvenile Qui 

tert Rewtew ; — * *5 12 
Tech Repository ; * 


SOLAR MICROSCOPE. 
SOLAR MICROSUOPE a new and 8 
construction, is now exhibiting at Corphill * 
and can be seen every fais day, from 11 o'clock, As M, to 
eh. Price —— * cemts. ; 

worderfu er is i n show) 
the fornn of minute objects, and the biddew fe in pled 
as wellas the arrangements of the Abres of large bedi 


maguified, renders it the onan Gn 


insmensei 
hibition that can be imagined. The 
eolufians, te 
the naked ey 


view 





in —— mites, fluids, 





FASHIONABLE DRESSING ROOM. 
EORGE PUTMAN, Fashionable Hair Cutter, tahes this 

method of ees oe a io general, thet be sid 
contiques at ha old stand, No. 211, Waeiington-street, ↄ few 
@uors north of the Marlboruvzh Yotel, where he may HO 
found at afl hoars, sad hopes, by uflremitied industry ua 
teution to business, to merit and receive their coutinued palo 


ronsze. 
. Constantly for esle as shove, a 


empered RAZORS. 
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Miatcellanies. * 


(From the North American Review } 
FEMALE LITERATURE. 

We hold it to be a fortunate thing fur any 
country, that a portion of its hteratere 
should fall into the hands of the female 
sex ; because their influence, in any walk 
of letters, is almost sure to be powerful and 
good, This influence appears toais to be 
so peculiar in its nature, and so importart 
in its action, that we venture to demand 
the atiention of aur readers to some te- 
marks upon it, however unworthy of the 
subject our exposition may be. ~ 

To speak first of the influence of female 
literature on females themselves, we pre- 
sume that the mere fact of the existence of 
such a literature produces a very sensible 
effect on the mental character of those, 
whom, if it were only for gallantry’s sake, 
we must call the best part of ourrace. A 








" woman feels a laudable pride in the know- 


Jedge that a sister has distinguished her- 
self in an intellectual career ; has won a 
prize in the competition of mind ; has vin- 
dicated for her sex that equality with the 
other,which has been both doubted nod 
denied. Her success is an argument which 
can, be wielded at pleasure, anid doubtless 
with pleasure, against ail who would un- 
derrate feminine capacity. Ard it issomo- 
thing more and better than an argument. 
It is a stimulus ; acting on the generous 
ambition of the whole sex ; prompting all 
to an exertion of their highest faculties; 
inducing a general disposition to read, to 


. study, to think ; making something desira- 


ble beside personal attruction, and some- 
thing enviable, which shall last longer, and 
bo more attainable, than beauty. The ob- 
jects of pursuit will be exalted and refined. 
‘the consciousness of power will produce 
‘welf-respect, and self-respect will lead to 
improvement. 

Nor will this be the end. Women, at 
the same time that she is thus raised in her 
own estimation, will be necessarily lifted 

- wpin the good opinion of man. He will 
acknowledge her claims on hisrerpect, for 
the sake of the proofs she has offered of 
her spiritual endowments ; and his beha- 
vior will tell her that he regards her neither 
as the queen nor the plaything of an hour, 
hut as the real companion of his life. Then 
took at the happy light of this sentiment, 
as itis reflected back on theman. How 

. much his own worth is increased, by the 
better opinions and more respectful feel- 

_ ings which he is obtiged to entertain to- 
wards woman, and by the deportment and 
conduct which will be the natural result of 
those opinions and feelings. How much 
more estimable, useful, enlightened, he is 
like to be with an accomplished fellow 
creature, than with a brainless idol in his 
house and in his hosom. How different a 
being must man be, according as he is 
united to a companion, or tied to.a play- 
thing. — 

And who perceives not that the influence 
of woman, thus etimulated and directed, 
extends yet further, and acts on another 
generation ; on the future men and the fu- 
ture women who are now infants under 
her care ? Who can estimate the power 
of a mother over the mind of her offspring ; 
and who will say, that this power will not 
be exerted with far happier prospects and 
probable consequences, if she is capable of 
becoming the instructer, than if she is only 
the nurse of her child ? 

If we have reasoned justly, it follows 

that the successful literary éfforts of. a few 
females, have a direct tendency to raise the 
whole mass of human intellect, in a man- 
ner, and to a degree, which could not oth- 
erwise be accomplished, and whjch are not 
to be estimated by common rules of cuicu- 
Jation. That some bad conscquences may 
fo¥ow a sudden taste or fashion for litera- 
ture, is neisher to be denied nor wondered 
at. Thattwo or three females may make 
iiemselves exceedingly troublesome to 
their acquaintauce by the annoying perse- 
verance of their high disconrse at all times 
and tides ; that a few more may prove too 
often and too glaringly how little good 
their reading has done them, by the ques- 
tions they ask and the answers they give ; 
and that a very few indeed may culpably 
and ruinously neglect their domestic du- 
ties for the circulating library or the goose- 
quill, are matters of undoubted fact and sad. 
experience ; but in a general view of the 
subject, their importance is inconsiderable. 
They are hardly worth an estimation,when 
we are weighing the quantity of good with 
which they come tnixed up, the unavoida- 
ble refuse and dust. Who @ill be so un- 


_ Courteons and ill-natured as to refuse to 


make for them adue allowance? Who so 
perverse as to prefer a stupid and stationa- 
ty ignoBance without these evils, toa state 
of diffused cultiyation and intelligence with 
them ? Will any one forego all the advan- 
tages which must necessarily accrue 4p 
himsctf and society, from the ‘iatellecedlit 
improvement of those who sustain the bigh 
and responsible relations of wives ani 
mothers, merely through the fear of alittle 
“pedentry or pretension? Aud is preten- 
sion confined to one séx alote ? ~ Are there. 
no male pretenders ? Are all the smatter- 
‘ersand idlers in literature, women? Not 
if ourears have given us a true raport of 
the matter. Listen to a beau and a helle 
discussing one of Sir Walter’s novels, or 
mayhap some graver book or subject, dur- 
ingamorning call, or the pauses of a co- 
tillion ; and you will find, where both par- 
ties are not on a melancholy equality, that, 
half the time at least, the ativantage in 
judgement, discrimination, taste, and per- 
tinent remark, will be on the side of the 
fair one. Throw us into promiscuous so- 
ciety any where, and for an hour’s literary 
talk we are quite Willing to take our chance 
with the ladies. The truth is, that where- 
ever literature is at all in vogue, there will 
be literary pretenders and literary nothiags; 
but the gentlemen will furnish a full quota. 
of both. * 
We haro not yet spoken of the charaeter 
of female literature, but only of its exist- 
ence; for its existerte alone, whatever 
tuay be its character and objects, is capa- 
ble of exerting, and does exert, all the in- 
fluences which have already been noticed. 
A Carter and a Dacier may exalt-the whole 
mental standard of the sex to which they 
belong, although few or hone of those who 
feel the honor of their celebrity may Le able 
to enter into their studies, and examine the 
grounds of their reputation as classical 
scholars. Itisenough that their merit is 
allowed and respected ; enough that their 
fame is shared with their sex, that emula- 
tion is kindled, and that attention is cirect- 
ed to intellectual acquisiious, employ- 
ments, aud pleasures. 


Bat when the impetus bas been given, 
and the noble pride of mind is brought into 
action ; when an authoress is no longer a 
rarity, aud many a title-page bas borne a 
feinale name, it will then appear, that fe- 
male literature has its.proper walks ; that | 
it is peculiar in its ature and distinet in its 
influence ; and it will appear, too, that 
these walks are exactly those in which the 
greatest moral power may manifest aud 
most directly exert itself. Into the paths 
of sbstruse learning, few of the sex will 
bend their steps. Their situation, habits, 
and feelings leud them not there. They 
will be found in greener aud more pleasant 
places, whithér their own inclinations and 
capabilities will most naturally conduct 
them, and where their enchantments will 
exercise the most poteut sway. A single 
glance at the library of female writers, 
‘which, by the way, is now a large as well 
as a respectable one, will satisfy us, that it 
Comprises two main divisions; the instruc- 
tion of youth, and what is called, though 
in some respects improperly and unjustly, 
the lighter kinds of literature. Buoks fur 
the nursery and the school will occupy a 
conspicuous atation on one side, while on 
the other we shall see novels, tgles, essays, 
and poetry. And if we were asked to point 
out those descriptions of literature which 
are the most directly and exteusively active 
on the munners, principles, and tastes, 
mental and moral, of a community, we 
think that these are precisely the kinds 
which we should name. 

The power which well adapted books 
may exert on the minds of children, can 
hardly be stated in extravagant terms, and 
will be allowed by every one to he great. 
And when we consider further, that early 
impressions, though often weakened, ure 
seliom entirely erased ; that good seed on 
good ground affords an abundant return at 
the harvest time; that “the child ia father 
of the man ;” that a strong direction once 
given is long, and, in a majority of cases, 
always retained; and, to put the subject 
in one other point of view, when we con- 
sider that the mother’s influence, which, 
next to the influence of Heaven itself, is 
the best and dearest and most heavenly, 
and has been the most frequently and 
gratefully acknowledged by its objects,may 
be so effectually aided in its operations by 
the hints which the parent receives, and 
the stores of auxiliary instruction and en- 
tertainment which are placed at her dispo- 
sal, in judicious books for children, we 
shall regard such books not with pleasure 
alone, but with respect ; we shall esteem it 
no act of condescension in ourselves, in any 
one, to turn over their pages; we shall per- 
ceive more solil instruction, more beauty, 
truth, power, in many a little work stitched 
up in colored paper, bearing a simple wend 
cuton each side, and thruwn about the 
nursery with as much freedom of dissemi- 
nation.as the most ardent republican could 
desire, than in many a proud octavo, redo- 
lent of Russia, and tenacious of its stand- 
ing on shelves of mahogany. 

Such being the importance of juvenile 
books, who are the best qualified to make 
them ? and who do make them? To the 
first question we answer, Women? They 
are the best qualified tq make books for 
children, who are most in the company of 
children; who have almost the sole care of 
children ; whose natural sympathies unite 
them most closely with children, even such 
of them as have never been mothers them- 
selves ; who best know the minds, the 
wants, the hearts of children; and whose 
tenderness and gentleness gracefully bend 
to the ignorance of childaen, and assimi- 
late most easily and happily with their soft 
and confiding natures. The child, in its 
earlier years especially, has no guardian 
like woman, no friend like #oman, and 
can therefore have no instructer like wo- 
man. 

And, when we come to answer the next 
question, Who have really devoted their 
best talents and most anxious care to the 
education of children ; who have written 
the best books for and about children ? ‘we 
are thankful that we again can answer, 
Women. Thirty yearsago (if we had been 
in existence then,) we could not have an- 
swered thus. We should have been com- 
pelled to say, There are no hooks for child- 
ren ; these impurtant members of the hu- 
man family are destitute; this immensely 
valuable, and infinitely fertile field lies 
neglected and runs to waste ; no seed has 
been sown there for the propitious skies to 
mature; the grain has yet to be deposited ; 
the weeds are yet to be eradicated ; both 
man and woman pass it by, and take their 
Jabor to other places, and think not of re- 
deeming it, nor know that by care and cul- 
ture itmay be made to blossom like the 
rose, and fill the earth with its fruits. This 
we should at that time bave been obliged 
to say. But now we can say, that those 
whose part and. province it was iq do this 
work, have done it,‘and done it well. We 
can point to the names of Barbauld and 
E:\igeworth, Tsylor.and Hoffland, and con- 
fidently ask, where there are worthier. 
Men talk of eras in literature. The era of 
the x first named of those ladies, the era 
of the “TiviinsforChitdren” aed the “ Pa- 
rent’se Assistant,” was a golden era, pure 
and bright, and full of riches, and deserving 
of a rank among the most glorious dates of 
improvement. Since that time laborers 
have been fast coming into the same field, 
and have worked well; though wé must 
still say. that those who came first worked 
best. Our own countrywomen have been 
neither tardy in advancing to this delight- 
ful task, nor inefficient in theie. services. 
We believe that the best children’s books 
which we have, and we have many which 
are excellent, are the composition of fe- 
males; and if we felt ourselves at liberty 
to do sa, we could repeat an honorable, and 
by*ho means a scanty list of the names of 
those who have earned something better 
than mere reputation, by contributing to 
form the minds and hearts of our children. 
Those who are conscious that they belong 
to the catalogue, have little to ask of fame, 
and certainty nothing to receive from it 
half so valuable as that which they already 
possess, the gratulations of their own 
hearts. 

The department of juvenile literawre, 
then, is almest entirely in female hands. 
Long may it remain there! Long, for the 
interests of virtue, and the improvement of 
our kind, may it be in the heart of woman 
to nurture the grewth, and watch over and 
direct the early puttings forth of youthful 
intellect and feeling. While she retains 
the office, so delightful in itself, and so 
grave and momentoys in its ends, and even 


J 





us With an adiniration of a deeper, and 
more lasting, aud, we must also Lelieve, 
more flattering character, than was the 
most glowing and romantic love of the days 
of chivalry. Talk uot to us of chivalry, 
unless it be in poetry, and with the usual 
latitude and licenge of poetry. In truth, 
and in prose, the most refined devotion of 
Knighthood and chivalry is no more to be 
compared, in purity and elevation, to the 
sentiments which female excellence now 
commands, than are those fair ones who 
then presided at the great duels which we 
read of under the puetical name of tourna- 
ments, and who by their presence and 
plaudits animated the legalized and courtly 
slaughter which was raging and struggling 
beneath them, to be compared to the fe- 
males of cur own time, who, as beautiful, 
no doubt, and accomplished as they, find it 
their more appropriate privilege and plea- 
sure to stimulate the fresh powers of child- 
hood to the competitions of knowledge and 
virtue, and to hold out the meed of appro- 
bation to the exertions of innocent and in- 
genuous minds. 

To pass from this department of woman’s 
literary labors to the other, we come to a 
field, which, though she does not occupy it 
$0 exclusively, she occupies with honor, 
and in which she has done much good, and 
still may do more. Lꝝ ĩs a field, too, which, 
in common with the tormer, has been un- 
dervalued. We shall not stop to argue 
with those who contend that novels, and 
romances, poems and plays, should not be 
read. Itisenough that people will read 
them as fast as they are written; that be- 
yond other kinds of literature, they are 
widely diffused, and caught up with an uu- 
“shtisfied avidity. In one sense, if in no 
other, they are truly light ; for, like those 
seeds to which nature has given wings, 
they fly abroad with the four winds, rejoic- 
ing in their buoyancy, and disseminating 
themselves through every laud. This 
lightness is ofpitself a vast advantage, and 
the true inquiry is, not whether the advan- 
tage shall be used, for that we cannot help, 
but how it may be best used. As thistle 
down and nettle seed are in full possession 
of it, we ought to turn our, attentio# to 
those worthier plants, whose seeds are also 
winged, and favor their culture, and en- 
courage their maturity. ‘The interest, the 
natural, irrepressible interest, which the 
passions of men will always take ir lively 
descriptions of passion; the ubsorbing 
heed which their affections wi!l render, 
while the world stands, to writings which 
address and excite them, should be turned 
to virtuous ends by all those who love vir- 
tue, to useful ends by all those who honor 
truth ; and every patriot and every philan- 
thropist,every well-wisher to his country 
or his kind, should rejoice whenever he 
sees those, who, with the magic wands of 
poesy and fiction and the potent spells of 
genius, might lead the spirits of men almost 
whither they woull, and who yet would 
rather snap their wands asunder, and ab- 
jure their spells for ever, than wield them 
for a moment in league with the powers of 
darkness; who would rather dic, than lure 
men, by any charmsof theirs, from the 
paths of wprightnbes and life. r 

The purity and the guodness of woman 
have here done their proper work. | They 
are seen and felt in tha elegant lites 
of thetimes. They have greatly contribut- 
ed to chasten the nwrals of literature, ani 
establish a code of laws, by which offences 
againat decency are condemned as offences 
against taste. We would hazard the opin- 
ion, that to their absence the prevailing li- 
centiousness of old English literature is in 
some degree to be ascribed. ‘There were 
no-female authors in those days wken ri- 
baldry was deemed essential to the drama, 
if to ho other epecies of writing ; and when 
a novel wasthought none the worse, per- 
haps all the better, for describing scenes, 
which we trust would now be the proscrip- 
tion of any book whatever. They have 
now come in, follawing the conduct of 
their own taste and peculiar powers, to try 
their skill in providing the intellectual en- 
tertainment of society ; and a chaster tone 
of public sentiment kas been, in part, the 
consequence of the trial. We would not 
give an unreasonable share in the ceforma- 
tion to the influence of fe:nale literature ; 
but we have no doubt whatever, that the 
co-operation of that with other meliorating 
influences has been of the utmost impor- 
tance to the final effect. How should it be 
otherwise ? Why should not the modesty 
avd delicate feeling of woman refine and 
soften the character of society as much in 
her writings, as in her manncrg and cen- 
versation and life ? ‘ 

That some females seem to have forgot- 
ten their sex, and to have prided them- 
selves on throwing off their peculiar quali- 
ties, and adopting the coarser habits of 
men, in their literary performances, is true. 
But such cases are happily, and as we 
think, necessarily rare. The masquerade 
is out of nature, and gives no pleasure to 
those whose approbation is valuable. Itis 
like the occasional adoption of maseuline 
attire by heroinesof the stage. All may 

ot be disgusted with the metamorphosed | 
udividual, but certainly none cae respect, | 
and few can approve. ; 

Ifthere is a‘ poison more subtle, more 
deadly, aud, alas, more palatable than all 
others, it is the poison ef passion, which is 
communicated far and wide through the 
medium of books of amusement. If there 
is a medicine more healthful, pleasant, and 
precious than others, it is the antidote of 
virtuous principle conveyed through the 
same —8 acceptable to all tastes, and 
spreading wherever the poison had spread. 
The hand of weman has been doing its 
proper office in largely administering the 
healing potion. The*gentle and faithful 
nurse of our hodily sicknesses has extend- 
ed hercare to our mental and moral con- 
stitution, assiduously and with success, 
Both services helong to her, and in both 
capacities she is athome. She cannot be 
false to ber nature. The cause of virtue 
mustalways find in ber an advocate. While 
she uses the pen, she must always use it to 
incaleate the graces which she loves, and 
in which she herself excels. If our litera- 
ture needs a preservative against the dele- 
terious infusions of licentinusness and folly, 
we look confidently to her, for we shall find 
it in the enthusiasm of her heart, and the 
strength of her good principles. But if our 
confidence should prove to be misplaced ; 
if our anticipations should be disnppoiuted ; 
if woman should ever turn recreant to her 
own interest, her own happiness, her own 
nature ; if ehe too should begin to biot the 








adds to its beautiful dignity by the graceful 
and effectual manner in which she has 


fair page of letters with onseemliness, and 
make the mind and goul instsuments of 
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hitherto performed its duties, she inspires | 


.on their accursed rites, and boldly 





their own degradation ; then, though we 
are not apt todespair of any thing that ts 
good, then we should either give up the 
cause, or look for direct interposition from 
above, for vain would be the help of man. 





THE DRAMA.’ 
Park Theatre, Tuesday, April &. 


Macsetn. The English critics say that 
there is no man living whocan play Mac- 
beth: and so they said even.when John 
Kemble was alive, and when his powers, 
both physical axd intellectual, were in 
their highest state of vigor. The truth of 
this opinion we are not prepared either to 
maintain or deny—-Macready’s was the 
fineet Macheth we ever saw, indeed the 
only une which we considered very good, | 
but even his we never estcemed a faultless 
performance. We have.since seen Mr. 
Forrest and Mr. Cooper in this character, 
and do not think much of either—of Mr. 
Forrest's representation we shall take an 
opportunity to speak at some length, here- 
after ; at present our business is with Mr. 
Cooper. The most prominent and striking 
fault in this gentleman's acting, generally, 
is, his extreme coldness. It seems as 
though, between him and the spectator, 
there were a great gulf fixed. We do nat 
sympathize with him, or enter into his 
feelings, in the Jeast. ‘Fhere are actors 
who command the attention, ay, and the 
feeling of their audience, even in spite of 
themselves ; whose counterfeited passions 
bear the stamp of truth so strongly im- 
pressed upon them, that they wake the real 
in our bosoms—“ striking the electric chain 
wherewith we are darkly bound”—by their 
own irresistible power, without our concur- 
rence, and far beyond our power to resist. 
Mr. Cooper is not one of these. His 
characters, particularly his Macbeth and 
his Othellu, are as cold as Greenland. He 
strides ebout the stage with the measured 
steps of a veteran grenadier, and flourishes 
his arms gracefully, it is true, but so much 
by rule, sv like a piece of machinery—and 
his recitation is so monotonous, so utterly 
devoid of any thing like fervor, or impas- 
sioned_ intonation, that we can never im- 
agine bim to be a human being violently 
acted upon by any strongly excited feeling. 
The same want of passionate working, is 
still more strikingly perceptible in his 
countenance. The face on which we look 
is merely that of Mr. Cooper ; the same in 
the paroxysm of passion when he is enact- 
ing the fiery Richard, the tyrant Macheth, 
or the frenzied Othello, as when we meet 
him in the street. Another marked blem- 
ish in Mr. Cooper’s acting is the unpleasant 
an@unnatural pitch to which he elevates 
his voice when seeking to exhibit strong 
emotion ; it is in fact a scream, Me that of 
aman suffering xcute bodily pain, rather 
than the expression of passion or of strong 
determination ; nor can we tolerate the 
almost perpetual clenching of his fiste, or 
the strange sound which he is so fund of 
producing, by drawing his breath strongly 
through his closed teeth—it is not unly un- 
meaning and in bad taste, but disagreeable. 

It is pleasant to have it in our power to 
bestow praise after this liberal exhibition 
of censure ; we were much pleased with 
the tragecdian in the dagger scene, although 
much more gesticulation was used than 
the reading requires or justifies. Aman 
in such a state of mind, before the eve of 
perpetrating sych a deed, and spenking 
under the influence of that appalling hallu- 
cination, would use but little gesture—the 
working of his thoughts should be exhibited 
in the fearful expression of the counte- 
nance, the wildly glaring eye, and the husky 
and horror stricken tonesef voice—still the 
lines were well read, and the attitudes 
natural and iiwnpressive. We were pleased 
too, to observe an improvement which Mr. 
Cooper has adopted4n the third scene of 
the second act—we mean the agitation and 
uneasiness with which he awaits the alarin 
from Macdoff after he has shown him to the 
fatal chamber—the tremulous grasping of 
his robe, and the inattention which ke dia- 
plays while Lenox is recounting the omin- 
ous threatenings of the night. The passage 
beginning 
* Who can be wise,amazed, temperate and furious, 
Loyal and neutral, in a moment?” 

Was ranted out ofall reason. The dialogue 
with the murderers was given too inuch in 
the familiar, colloquial style of ordinary 
conversation--Macbeth; should alinost whis- 
per where he gives them their directions 
how to effect the murder. His heart is not 
yet hardened to the uttermost—as yet he 
has not 

“In blood 
Stept in so far that should he wade no more 
Returning were as tedious as go o’er”— 
And therefore in speaking of the crime 
which it is his purpose to commit, his looks 
and voice should betray the “ visitings of 
conscience” that he cannot but feel. 

Inthe banquet scene, we thought that 
Mr. Cooper would have done better if he 
had exhibited more alarm, and a more ter- 
rified amazement atthe sight of Banquo’s 
bloody ghost ; that the passage “ Avaunt, 
and quit my sight—let the earth hide thee,” 
&e. required to be delivered not violently, 
as an enraged master would drive from his 
presence an offending slave, but fearfully, 
with a mixture of remonstrance and solemn 
adjuration, as by one -whuee very blood 
was almost congealed with horror and con- 
sternation—Mr. Cooper thought differently 
—aud he may be right; but we doubt it. 
In another instance we thought Mr. C.’s 
conception inaccurate—at his second meet- 
ing with the weird sisters, he breaks in up- 
and 
loudly densands to know the nature of their 
gccupation. “ How now, you secret,black, 
and midnight hags! What is’t you do ?” 
We should expect to see some symptoms 
of uneasiness—some tokens of a feeling of 
superstitious doubt, at least, if not of dread 
in one, whose faith in their power had been 
confirmed by experience, and who was, 
even now, intruding upon their ceremonies, 
to learn from them that,which only the pos- 
session of supernatural and unearthly in- 
telligenee could enable them to declare. 
The time and place,-the scene and the oc- 
cupation of the witches, the desperate pur- 
pose of Macbeth itself, all conspire to 
blanch the cheek and shake the nervy 
with fear andawe. Yet Mr. Cooper’s i 
of the scene seemed not to coincide wi 
this. The most extraordinary exhibition, 
however, in the whole course of the play, 
was Mr. Cooper’s manner of going through 
the last act, from the commencement of 
the second scene, when ke exclaims, 
“ Bring me no more reports !” to the final 
termination of his career. In it were as- 
sembied all the faults which we have point- 


enémgy, extravagaut gesticulation, the 
scream, and the “* windy suspiration of 
forced breath,” which we have already 
mentioned, all were there. We refer par- 
ticularly to the fourth scene, in which the 
officer brings in the appalling news of Bir- 
nam wood being come to Dansinane, ani 
the last, between the tyrant aad Macduff. 
A general feeling of wonder seemed to per- 


vade the house, and the amazed beholders | 


looked upon each other, as though they 
would have aske, “ What can the actor 
be doing ?” 

Toconclude. We are compelled to say, 
that Mr. Cooper’s Macbeth is a bad per- 
formance ; and we cannot but wonder,that 
a man -who does things so well as Mr. 
Cooper does Damon and Virginius, should 
failso egregiously in others. 

itis but justice to Mr. Cooper to observe, 
that his feelings (judging from his »ppear- 
ance, and the address which-he mare to the 
audience after the fall of the curtain) were 
deeply affected, and it is not improbable 
that this circumstance had some effect up- 
6n his acting.—[New-York Lvening Post.]} 

I 





RHODE ISLAND. 

Sinall as it is, has been as truitful in em- 
inent men as any state in the union, be it 
ever so large.. As early as 1723, it was the 
residence of that truly eminent and widely 
celebrated divine and philosopher, Dean 
Berkley, afterwards Bibel Cloyne. It 
is said that he wrote hfminute philoso- 
pher while there. The first anatomical and 
surgical lectures ever delivered in Atneri- 
ca, (about 1760) were given ut Newport by 
Dr. William Hunter. A year or two after, 
lectures on electricity, with the Franklinian 
experiments,were given by Solomon South- 
wick, the father of the. gentleman of the 
same namein Albany. From about 1756, 
there was more general literature in New- 
port, and through the Islund, than perhaps 
any other part of America, owing to avery 
well selected public library given by Abra- 
ham Redwood, Esq. a very opulent and 
generous person belonging to the Society 
of Friends. Le gave five hundred pounds 
sterling for the books in Loudon. These 
were selected by the colony agent with 
great judgment, and some were added by 
private donations. President Styles was 
its librarian between twenty and thirty 
years. After a British army took possess- 
iou of the Island, this valuable seloction of 
books was despoiled of a great portion of 
the English classics, histories, voyages and 
travels, and whatever came under the bead 
of entertaining books. The library isstill 
respectable. ; 

Among military men, Rhode Island gave 
to the nation Gen. Green and Com. Perry. 
The once very beautifulscenery which em- 
bellished the Island, and its character for 
kealthfullness, drew to it every summer 
numbers of‘ opulent invalids, with not a 
few men of property, who sought pleasure 
and agreeable residence. It was the per- 
manent residence of many men of inde- 
pendent fortune past the meridian of life, 
from different parts of Europe and from 
the West “India Islands, who choose that 
spect in which to spend their days. 
accounts for the large number of Tories, ‘or 
gentlemen who wished for no alteration in 
government, and the habitual order of 
things. ; ‘ 

Beside very handsome country seate,that 
Jeland contained three gardeps that merit- 
ed in some measure the name of botanical 
gardens,having green-houses and hot hous- 
es, with curious foreign plants. ‘Those be- 
longing to Malbone, Redwood and Bowler, 
were the moat distinguished. The most 
elegant and costly dwelling house in the 
twelve colonies, was the country-seat of 
Col. Malboue, which was accidentally 
burnt before the revolution. The beauti- 
ful spot now belongs tothe Nestor of New 
Bedford. 

Before the revolution, Rhode Island and 
its capital, Newport, was the inost agreea- 
ble spot on the Atlantic shores. It enjoyed 
a very considerable commerce. The most 
lucrative, ifnot the most moral, was the 
trade to Africa. “Newport was then a live- 
ly, genteel and literary town from the caus- 
es already mentioned, and Providence was 
comparatively small. But after the British 
took possession of it, the tuwn of Provi- 
dence rose rapidly of the rvins on the capi- 
tal. The British destroyed upwards of 900 
buildings of all descriptions, principally for 
fuel ; and what was equally to be lament- 
ed, if not more, they destroyed, through 
necessity, al) the beautiful woods and or- 
nameatal trees on that fine Island. During 
these calamities, Providence, Bristol, War- 
ren, and several towns on the Narruganset 
shore increased in size and consequence ; 
leaving the Island, like ao old battered 
shield, held up against the enemy. If the 
general government can do any thing to 
recover itto any condition like its former 
consequence, they ought in gratitude todo 
it; for where is the spot in the U. States 
that has suffered zo much as Newport on 
Rhode Island ! 

While we are disposed to eulogise Rhode 
Island, there is one thing we have always 
regretted, and that is its penal code. Their 
Prisons were in point of health and propri- 
ety far behind those in ether stutes ; and 
the severity of thesis jp ishments far more 
rigorous than in mos her ‘Of the-colontes 
and states. Their whippings at the cart’s 
tail fell a little short of the hussian knout, 
and their ear croppings and brandings have 
coniinued after other states, had ameliora- 


ry. Whether they have seen fit to make 
any alterations in these respects, we are 
unable to say; but from the morals and 
friendly cast of the inhabitants we should 
hope that they would not remain behind 
Massachusetts in mitigating the severity 
of their penal code. 
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ted their punishments for theft and forge- * 


DOVER HOPE 
ONAS C. MARCH respecifatiy ea 
the pahle that be is still the Keeper ef the 
ta Dower, No ab. bnowa by the tame of the DO 
where »> exertivas wall be snared to merit a 
the puble patronage. ‘The cllewing Stages 


he Accommodation Stage to Beton and 

of Newburyport, leaves the Dover Hote} oe 
nevday, and Friday at 7A. M. and arrives ig 
M. and at Dustan at6 P.M. Reterning, leaves Be 
Lowel! oa Cucsday, Thuralsy and Sat a 
artves yom at? P.M. ; passes 
market, Excter, Amesbury, New 
Satem. ° x. 

The Mail Stage to Boston, by way of 
the Dover Hotel Monday, Weduesde 
M. awd istersects the Great Mad 
Boston, Returning, leaves Newhy t 
and Saluiday afier the arrival of the ‘Mast Stage | 
and arrives at Dover at 12 o'clock uaony Pasces gs 
ham, Newmarket, Exeter, Amesbury, Ne 
and Salem. 

The Accommodation Stage to Bostue ang 
of Haverhill, leaves the Bover Hotel Ma pee 


aod * 
trea B 


and Saturday af 7 A. M. and arrives at 
and a: Boston at OP. M. Returning, leaves 
ell at A M. * arrives at Dover at TP 
through Durham, Newmaziet, Exeter, ing tea, 
Andover and Readeng. . Ti 
The Accom dation Stage to Portland, 
bunk, Jeaves the Dover Hotel coery day (€ 
8 A. M. and arvives at Portland at'5 P, M.; 
every day except Suaday,aud arrives at Dover ul 
through S. Berwick, Berwick, Wells, Ke: ® 
The accommodation Stage te Portland, by 
leaves the Dover Hote! on Tuesday, Thursday 
at 8 A. M. and arrives at Portland at 6 P, Mu. 
leaves Portland at 8 A. M. Monday, Wedeeday 
aad arrives at Dover at 5 P. 4.5 posees © 
aa Alfred, —— and Giothan. * 
Fhe Dover, Sandwieh, and Plymouth, N. uy, 
tie Dover Hotel on Wednesday a7 A a 7 
Sandwich at 7 P. M.; leaves Sandwich oa 4 
M. and arrives et Dover at 6 P. £8.; leaves Dems” 
at 7 A. M. and arrives at Gandwich at? B.dabs 
wich on Saturday morning et 5 A. M. —* 
at 12 noon, and arrives at wich at 6 RE ae 
wich on Monday at 6 A. ML and arrevesat } 
Passes by (sreat Fable Factory, 
tun Doek, Chesaut Hills, Middletos 
Alton, Welfborough, Tuftouboroagh, 
wich, &e. tu Plymewth. , 
The Dover and Portsmouth Age ; 
the Dover Hotel every morning (except } 
7 and artives at Portsmouth at half past 9. Rete 
Portsmouth every afternoon (except Sunday) of 
at Dover at 7. > 
The S. Berwick, Dover, and Portsmouth 3 
S. Berwick every — at 6 o eloekx.ad 
at 7; leaves Dover at half past 9 and arrives ot 
11; leaves Pertsmouth efter the arrive a | 
from Boston and atrives at Dover at 1 P. 


at 2. ; 
a. — * Great Falls 8* 

the Dover Hotel every eveai except 3 } 
tival of the Portsmouth and Boston’ & ? 

Great Falls at 8 P. Mf. ; —* Gree F 
(except Sunday) at 6 A. M. aad arrives at I 

leaves the Dover Hotel on Sundays fer Geéet | 
and 4 u'clock. a 

The Dover and Concord Aceom : 
Dover Hotel on Monday, Wedn and Wridep ¢ 
and arrives at Coucord at 5 P. M. * 
on Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday at 7 4. 
Dover at2 P. M. es the 4 
Epsom, and Chichester. 

This Line cunnects at Northwood ‘with 9 

lace to Gilmanton and Meredith at Dover gid 
Portland. : 

J.C. M. woul! ohserve, that no new 
en place in the time of the arrival and 
the Boston or Dover Stages. 

Books for all the Stages which leave D 
tion are kept at the Dover Hotel, w' 4 
vere Stages and Stage route will 
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JEWETT’S IMPROVED V 
—* eS en 

re lor j 
liver, lors of Sppetiie, pl a me Sag ony 


piles, &c. 
NEW CERTIFICATES. 
~ That the public may j of the high 
article, the following Certificates, (wh 
been voluntarily presented within the last 
offered for their perusal. 4 
’ Certificate of Dr. A. 8. Grenville. 
Basing Do most satish evidence of the 
ties, and highly salutary operation of Jewett’s lagu 
etable Pills, — H. — in cases @ 
tion or Dyspepsia, Jauadice, disease of the livet, & 
—— et earns ~ use (o those who 
ed wit above ¢ complaints, as an in 
ly: _. (Signed) 4. 8. GR: 
Cambridgeprrt, Sept. 16, 1827, 
Certificate of Mr. Abell. 
Believing that Jewett’s Improved V 
ed by Dr.Hemen Plumley,) are a one 
highest confidence, I am .iaduced, {rout * 


tis¢ 


to state the effect they heve-hagew a member 
the lest winter. ay wile ex 
ich gradually increased to a high 
— J vat 


foe 


- The symptoats were a great 
of appetite, * in the head, 
heart, pain in the side, and . 
Pills early in the spring, and received 
were continued according to the direeti 
boxes were or when the cure : 

Wo sy disease has since appeared. 
Signed) : Levis 
Boston, —* 18, 1827. a 

P.8. I would farther state that whee my 
* 8 aero ee medicine *5* pant, & 
w the opportunity of | om 
long sui vive, and euch 8 speedy pesfog wrem 
therefore altogether uuloeked for. J 

‘Certificate of Dr. Bauli. 

The following is a certificate from Dr. 0.7; 
graduate in medicine at the Dniversity of G 
practitioner of high celebrity, iu Cambridge, Mam, 

The subscriber has tested the effects of Je 
pa yo Pills, in several severe cascs of disease 
snd digestive organs, and the sesult has 
they are eminently calculated to subserve the 
which they are designed. Consid them 
rior to thote articles commonly for sb 
I would caeerfully add my testimony in faver & ¢ 
a — LE ; 

igned) CHARLES FREDERICK BAU 
-B. In the shove recomme I ed 
to those Pills inclosed in a blue oP Ds of d 
yellow label, H. Plumley. Cc yi} 
Cambridge, Sept. 1927. 
.Forsaleby LOWE & REED, 44, E 
head of Efm-street, R. COLE, 12, B 
ae Wee & — oye tae and 34 
ashington-street, J. P. it 1. 
Price 75 cents per box. py — 
— label to each genuine box is 
* For sale as ahove, Jewett’s cel 
an We r tal}, RDA od. Pl. * 
reputation of these medicines is so en 
9— —— recommendations are 
e 
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CURE FOR INTEMPEBANCE, 4 
vMedics ew ——— X 
edicine for the cure he 
the advantage of repested and succenbtal © 
—* So os hility iq thin c Pos 
lent fe t oo asomedy , 
inferiur — which bave offered far 
— whe be enphoedinas ot Bed 
w 
expressed his perference for their 





| heen politely favored with the 


cided aversion tu ardent 

been excessively fond of 

bas uniformly been improve 

my opinion, it is a safe, . 

for the pur; for which 

Voor, ‘ — — O0@a 
Boston, July 12,1827. — 
Extract from Rev. Dr. Teckermen’s 

I have administered a ccnsiderable number 

powders. But a preparstion hes heen 

ardof this city, a principal ingredient J 
be of a character which i niversally 

are ar ingr ¥ . 

least, that thie is a more prevailing ing 








Chawhers’s. po* 
For sale by LOWE & REED, No. 46, Ee 

at the head of Elm-strest, Boston. Pre OP 

also be obtained of RAYMOND COL * 

Row, Coart-street ; of JOHN J. BR , 

near Boylstva Market ; — 8. KIDDER 6O® 

own. f. ⸗ 








A. GOULD 


ing House, in en a — by H. 

Jackson, and has placed his SPONGE BLACKING fur the 

dati a of his tomers at the folluwing places, viz. 

Silas Pierce, & Co. Elm-street—Josiah Hayden, and E. 

Knowlton & Co. North Market-street—E. W. Baxter. 1.x- 

— —— Lincola, near the bead of India 
Wharf. 

I Prepared ant signed by A. GOULD, Charlest 
Moe Ask for Goald’s Sponge Blackiozg, as you wish cote 
particular. All orders punctually attended to. 

May 11. eply. 








COACH, PICTURE, AND WINDOW GLASS. 
ONSTANTLY for sale at No. 40, Hsanoves-areet, Bes- 
toa and New Englant Crown and Cylinder Window 
Glass ; Sheet Glass, suitable for Coach Windows, Pictares, 
&e. —ALSO— 
. Ageneral asscriment of Paints; Oil ; Brushes, &c. 
Painting and Glazing attended to af the ahove place. 
Jan 11 laf—ly* 





OPT BANK NOTES ON INTEREST. 
OTES onthe CITY BANK. bearing icterest, may be 





ed out as belonging to Mr. Cooper's style. 
Declamation without pathos, rant without 


AS removed to the Grst heuse north of the Ba~tiet Meet- ~ 


Moston. . 

PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY 
JOSEPH T. BUCKING 
CONGRESS-STREET. 





TERMS. THREE DOLLARSs#* 
ble in advanee. Subscribers net pay * 
or wi ment, when ' 
will be c at the rate of TF 
AND FIFTY CENTS. No 
but by order of the subscriber or sf 
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paper, 


proprietor. Subscribers 

pay ONE DOLLAR 2 quarter 

AGENTS. New-Y¥ R. P. 
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street; Baltimore, 
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